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Chinese Flier: Last Stand on Formosa (See International) 








20.7% LESS AlR-ORAG / 


Means a Smoother, Quieter Ride... More “Go” on Less Gasoline! 


You've seen this new Nash Airflyte on the 

highway. But have you driven it? Know the difference in economy—with the 
Nash Statesman Airflyte delivering more 
than 25 miles to the gallon at average 

highway speed. 





Wind-tunnel proved? Scientific Do you know that it speeds through the 
tests show the Nash Airflyte with 20.7% air with 20.7% less air drag than the aver- 


less air drag helps you get better per- aoe car? That the University of Wichita 
[ ance less gasoline—in a quieter, , : , . - , 
SS —- a tested it against 9 other automobiles in And remember: Nash is built to stay new 
safer, more comfortable automobile. : : : : ‘ ’ / ops 
their aerodynamic wind tunnel and found —in design, in mechanical perfection, even 
that its shape alone resulted in startling in the permanence of its finish. 


gasoline economy, quieter riding, better — 
performance, akaule handling? Now—Hydra-Matic Drive! 
Compare prices. Compare value. You'll 
find your best buy at your Nash dealer's. 
And for the greatest thrill in motoring— 
try the Nash Ambassador Airflyte, with 
new Turbo-Head engine and new Hydra- 
Matic Drive Selecto-Lift Starting! 


Yes, drive a Nash Airflyte and discover 

the difference. The difference in Airflyte 
Construction, that is safer and permanently 
tight. The difference in the Nash Weather 
Eye Conditioned Air System. 








MUCPLITE CONSTRUCTION 
STAVES MEW YEARS LONGER / 


Alone in Nash the entire 
frame and body, floor, MKS LYWIE 


roof, rear fenders, pillars 





are built as a single, rigid, TSP. @Z# Tr, y 2 
ave Sunt a — its F (Ta SIaelesman ° Fhe An hassacder 
welded unit, squeak-free 

and rattle-proof. Twice as GREAT CARS SINCE 1902 


rigid as ordinary automo- 
bile construction, it gives 
) new safety, new economy, 


A Zi ‘I makes possible a safer, , "There's Much of 





smoother ride. Stays new 
years longer, adds to re- 





sale value. 


Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
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American Blower—a time-honored name in air handling 





In Atlanta, as in other cities, American Blower Air Handling 
Equipment serves commerce, industry and public utilities. For 
air handling data in the Atlanta area, call American Blower 
—Walnut 5617. In other cities, consult your phone book. 
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Look before you buy. There’s a big difference in quality, de- 
sign, quietness, operating costs and efficiency between Ameri- 
can Blower and other air handling equipment. Comparison 
tests prove the superiority of American Blower products. 


Air is free... use it profitably! 


THe OWNER of a bakery in Boston... 


The operator of a great public utility in Phila- 
delphia ... 


The manager of a department store in Dayton... 


All these buyers enjoy one thing in common when 
they buy American Blower equipment. 


They get equipment which is built by a reputable 
manufacturer with a background of more than 69 
years’ experience—equipment which is tested in accord- 
ance with the Standard Test Code and carries Certi- 
fied Ratings—equipment which is the result of the 
broadest and most thorough methods of engineering 
and research known. 


If you want to know how you can profitably apply 


this equipment to your business, phone your nearest 
American Blower Branch Office or ask your Heating, 
Ventilating and Air Conditioning Contractor. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corrosation 
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YOUR BEST BUY 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


a AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 























AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS » DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS HEATER » TONAWANDA IRON 


























[EMPEROR CHARLEMAGNE'S PEACE! 
HE DINED ENEMY PRINCES, SAYS LEGEND 
THEY FEARED TOR/ISK HISWAR-W/ZARDRY a 
AFTER HE FLUNG THE TABLECLOTH INTO ~ 
THE FIREPLACE; PULLED IT OUT fhe 
UNHARMED. THE FABRIC WAS gait 
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‘TODAY ASBESTOS s7ANas THEGAFF | 
/N MODERN ELECTRIC OVENS, 
WHERE /T CONSERVES 
HEAT FOR THE LIFE 

OF THE OVEN. 











... KITCHEN POT HOLDER ? 
...- LOCOMOTIVE BO/LER?... 
IN SCORES OF WAYS POWER * 
AND HEAT ARE MADE TO SERVE 
MORE SAFELY-MORE ECONOMICALLY- 
BY APPLICATIONS OF KeM 


[)SBESTOS TEXTILES 


Yarn and thread from rock. Cord and braided tubing 
from rock. Tapes and cloth from rock. Wrought from 
Asbestos rock, these K&M Asbestos Textiles display 
strength, uniformity and adaptability developed through 
half a century of K&M progress in asbestos manufacture. 


On duty in many types of hard-worked electrical equip- 
ment, K&M Asbestos Textiles make for steadfast service, 
as they make for efficient design and assembly. Perhaps 
your products can be improved, or your costs reduced, 
through the use of K&M Asbestos Textiles. We will be 
glad to help. Send us your problem. 





MNatine made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY « AMBLER « PENNSYLVANIA 
2 





















LETTERS —— 


‘State Sterilization’ 


May I add to your valuable article on state 
sterilization [Newsweex, Nov. 28] that this 
procedure is voluntary. While some of the 
laws indicate that it can be compulsory, in 
practice this provision is almost never used, 
In practically every instance the patient signs 
the petition for sterilization, or if his mental 
powers are inadequate to understand the 
nature of the procedure, the signature is that 
of his spouse or nearest relative .. . 


CLARENCE J. GAMBLE, M.D. 
Milton, Mass. 


> Your review of Dr. [Clarence J.] Gamble’ 
article . . . was excellent. I hope you will by 
able to continue this type of education fo 
your readers. 


L. A. WHEELWRIGHT, M.D. 
Milwaukie, Ore. 


> If I judge rightly, a very large percentag: 
of your readers were dumfounded at reading 
the defense of state sterilization . . . Becaus: 
sterilization is on the law books of so many 
states and has been upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court does not make the 
practice morally right and _ scientifically 
sound medicine .. . 


THoMas SULLIVAN 
Chaplain 
St. Luke’s Hospital 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


> Thank you for your article . . . There is 
so much misinformation on this subject that 
inhibits the growth of this much-needed so- 
cial service, that informative, accurate re- 
porting is to be highly commended. 


CHARLES W. PHILLIPs 
Minister 

First Unitarian Church 

Des Moines, Iowa 

>... From the point of view of my work 
in eugenics, it is encouraging to know that 
steps are being taken which will decrease 
the number of unfortunate citizens who 
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How a Country Doctor Won a Battle 


A PLAIN country doctor with a burning ideal ...a big-hearted 
man who too often had seen misery and privation move 
into homes when men died ...a man of decision who resolved 
to-do something about it... 


Such a man was Julius Dewey. And, on his own ground. he 
won a major battle — against ignorance and prejudice — a battle 
less spectacular, perhaps, but of even greater lasting benefit than 
that won by his Admiral son in Manila Bay half a century later. 


Good causes attract worthy champions... and life insurance 
found an early and staunch advocate in the Vermont doctor. 
A new idea then, it was looked upon with doubt, suspicion, even 
open hostility. As he made his daily rounds, Dr. Dewey talked 
quietly with his friends about this new kind of family protec- 
tion ... explained what it could mean to them in simple, under- 
standable terms of hope and security and freedom from want. 


On January 17, National Life celebrates the one hundredth 
anniversary of its founding by Julius Dewey and his friends. 
Ninth oldest life insurance company in the land, it is today the 
nationwide institution of the Doctor's dreams. 200,000 policy- 
holders now own more than one billion dollar’s worth of 
National Life family protection. They face the future with con- 
fidence, knowing they will share in the continued progress of 
their sound, mutual Company. 


Accept this Free Picture Book with Our Compli- 
ments —''THE STORY OF OLD VERMONT” — new edi- 
tion of National Life’s popular picture book. Features 
famous figures and events from New England’s historic 


: : ; rab AES: he Sony og 
past — interesting, educational, inspiring. For your free Old 
, add: t to: National Life Insur- 
copy, address a penny pos card to: National Life Insur Ve 


ance Company, Dept. 30, Montpelier, Vermont. 





Insurance Company - pene VERMONT 


FOUNDED IN 1850 


A MUTUAL COMPANY ° 






OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 









Westinghouse” 
Air Conditioning 


OOL, comfortable atmosphere in 
restaurants and oa rooms 
means larger checks . . . more diners 
during “lull” hours . . . customers 
who come back again and again. 
Whether it’s a complete system for a 
large instaliation or a “packaged” 
UNITAIRE for the smaller lunchroom, 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning as- 
sures you of dependable perform- 
ance. Call your local Westinghouse 
Air Conditioning Distributor now 
about any type of application, before 
the summer rush. He’s listed in the 
classified telephone directory, and 
will gladly survey your 
needs. Or write for 
booklet B-3824 to West- R 
inghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Sturtevant 
Division, 201 Damon 


Street, Hyde Park, Bos- 
ton 36, Mass. 
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Westinghouse 


you CAN BE SURE... 








LETTERS 





would inherit mental deficiency from their 
parents. 

It is to be hoped, also, that progress will 
be made in eugenic improvement at the 
other end of the mental scale by increas- 
ing the number of children of intelligent 
parents... 


Betty U. KipBee 
Co-Director of College Project 
Population Reference Bureau 
Washington, D. C. 


> I thought [the article] was excellent. I am 
glad you pointed out that castration is en- 
tirely different from sterilization, as this fact 
is not generally understood. 
Mrs. ELEANOR B. MARINDIN 
Wynnewood, Pa. 


Dose of Dis 


Re “dis-saving”’—NEwsweEeEk, Dec. 19—do 
the English say they coined the word or do 
you say they did?-If the former, they are 
Russianizing; if the latter, you are distruth- 
ing. I've seen and heard it used many times 
and long ago. See H. Gordon Hayes’s “Spend- 
ing, Saving, and Employment” ( Knopf, New 
York, 1946) . . . Dis economist discredits 
Newsweek for discorrectly quoting. 


THEopoRE S. GuLyas 
Economic Research Office 


Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


> May I inquire how many economists, econ- 
omist apprentices, pseudo-economists, and 
just ordinary, literate people have enlight- 
ened your errant foreign correspondent that 
the word “dis-saving” is a term rather gen- 
erally used in the literature in our field in 
this country? 

You might also suggest to him or her that 
he read as penalty Prof. H. Gordon Hayes’s 
little book on “Spending, Saving, and Em- 
ployment”... 

P. H. LouMAN 
Chairman 
Department of Commerce 
and Economics 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vt. 


>... Economists have been using this word 
for a number of years. For example, it can 
be found on page 82 of Keynes’s “General 
Theory,” written in 1935. In economic terms, 
dis-saving means not simply spending, but 
spending out of past saving as opposed to 
spending out of current income .. . 
Joun W. Hicks 

West Lafayette, Ind. 

Webster's International Dictionary fails to 
discredit the London newspaper which 
claimed the word was newly coined. How- 
ever, Newsweek bows to the authorities 
cited above. 


Prophetic Caption 
While looking through an old [Jan. 10, 
1949] Newsweek, I found a picture that is 
quite appropriate to print today ... 
Georce M. PEHAIM 
Clark, N. J. 


On the screen (“Every Girl Should Be 
Married,” Newsweek, Jan. 10, 1949), Betsy 





Cary Grant and Betsy Drake: And finally they did get married 





Quite appropriate today 


ae ee 


Drake won Cary Grant. Off the screen last 
Dec. 25 she did it again (NEwsweek, Jan. 
2, 1950). 


Congressmen Must Pay 


In your Nov. 21 issue, Mr. John Lardner 
stated that Members of Congress attended 
the Army-Navy football game on the cuff or 
free of charge. I have been a Member of|/ 
Congress since September of 1946. Each year 
I have attended the Army-Navy football 
game. Each year I have paid the same price 
for tickets that everyone else pays. 

Each Member of Congress is given an’) 
honorary membership in the Athletic Asso- 7 
ciation of both West Point and Annapolis 
and as a result of that honorary membership, 
they are permitted to buy tickets. If there} 
are any Members of Congress who receive y 

: 





free tickets to these games I certainly do 
not know about it . . 
Ourn E. TEAGUE 
Representative 
6th District of Texas ' 
Washington, D. C. | 


Newsweek bows to the Gentleman from 
Texas. However, during a period of heavy 
interservice competition about fifteen years” 
ago, it is true that free tickets were made) 
available to various congressmen. Now, by® 
Army-Navy agreement, the only legislators 
so benefited are the chairmen of the two¥ 
Armed Services committees. 
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The only transport plane altitude-conditioned to 
give you ground-level comfort at 15,000 feet. 





¥ Ample, completely-appointed dressing rooms for 
men and women, each accommodating six people. 


First true aircraft air conditioning system. Draftless, 


F V Individual dressing tables for ladies. Large mirrors 
filtered air changed every 90 seconds. 


for the convenience of all. 
Warm-wall radiant and convection heating, includ- 
ing exclusive warmed, double-pane windows. 





V Standard 110-volt shaving outlets for men. 


5 «. & & 


Thermostatically controlled temperature, on the 

ground or in the air. 

Exclusive, Boeing-designed chairs. Low-reclining. 
Deep, soft, foam rubber cushions. High backs for 


First airliner with two passenger decks. comfort and privacy. Built-in pillows. 


Wide aisles and spacious interior invite strolling. Touch-type armrest controls for reading lights, call 
Club-like lower deck lounge linked to main cabin signal, seat adjustment. 


by spiral stairway. 





Clear, bright reading lights, providing full lap 
Privacy for you and children in forward compartment. illumination of constant intensity. 


vy Oven-hot meals served from largest, most efficient 


vf Four engines, delivering 14,000 horsepower and 
air kitchen. 


over 300 mph. cruising speed. 


v¥ large urn for making coffee in flight. V¥ Special soundproofing that makes the Stratocruiser 
the quietest of all large aircraft. You can talk in 


normal tones. 





These are only a few of the extra features that make travel in the twin-deck Boeing Strato- 
cruiser so pleasantly different. The Stratocruiser — and only the Stratocruiser — has them all! 
Add Boeing’s unparalleled experience in four-engine design and you'll see why five of the 
world’s leading airlines have chosen this first true super-transport as queen of their fleets. 


Boeing is building fleets of Stratocruisers for these forward-looking airlines: 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION © PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SSOEMN ir 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES @ AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES © UNITED AIR LINES 
For the Air Force, the B-50 Superfortress, B-47 Stratojet and C-97 Stratofreighter. 
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WHY BUY INSURANCE 
Through an Agent or Broker? | 
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F™ MANY REASONS, all of which 
add up to one big reason —your 


protection! 


Since the business of insurance 
is highly technical, you need the 
services of a skilled professional 
man to guide your final selection — 
as to kind and amount; as to risks 
covered, and risks omitted. 


Your local agent or broker is 
that professional man. He takes it 


as his responsibility to see that you 


buy no more protection than you 


need —and certainly no less. 


As a professional man, he is 
examined and licensed by the state 
—in the same way doctors, lawyers, 
accountants are licensed —for your 


complete protection. 


He guards your interest by plac- 
ing your insurance in sound, strong 
companies and by being on the 
spot to help you, when you have 
a loss. 


THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


CONTINENTAL * 


FIDELITY-PHENIX * NIAGARA = AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIDELITY awe CASUALTY COMPANY or wew roex 


BERNARD M. CULVER, Cheirmen 





FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, President 





Rely on your local America 
Fore Insurance Man for sound 
insurance protection—and for 
full, friendly help in settling 
claims! To locate your nearby 
America Fore Insurance Man, 
call Western Union by number, 
ask for Operator 25. 
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For Your Information 


DIMES CAN DO IT: Last year, the nationwide epidemic of 
infantile paralysis resulted in the largest number of polio 
cases in our history. Today the bills from the epidemic are 
still piling up and additional funds are 

needed to train more medical personnel 
and push scientific research. Next week e 
the annual March of Dimes starts up 

your street to raise $52,000,000. If that [Matas 
figure seems high to you, turn to the [PighdelaaelSs 
story on page 45. It gives an account of 
a polio outbreak in the Arctic regions of 
Canada, terrifying evidence that such 
epidemics are not particularly confined 
to warm-weather areas. The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis fights all year with the 
money you give in two short weeks. 


PARALYSIS 





DEBUT: On Sunday, Jan. 15, at 9:15 p.m. EST, listeners 
to the Mutual Broadcasting System will be introduced to 
an interesting new idea in radio programming. That’s the 
date set for the first in a series entitled Rebuttal. The new 
programs will provide a plattorm for individuals who, 
for one reason or another, have been attacked in the 
nation’s press, on the air, or perhaps in the halls of Con- 
gress. We are flattered that Newsweek editors have been 
chosen to serve as the impartial jury on selection of the 
individuals. 


FULL TREATMENT: Events of the last few days give 
NEWSWEEK an opportunity once again to demonstrate the 
flexibility of its editorial formula. With the tragedy of 
China moving toward a crashing climax on the island of 
Formosa, we've reinstated our occasional feature, the In- 
ternational section, to cover and analyze all ramifications 
of the event. It includes an on-the-spot report of the cur- 
rent situation on “the island of the doomed”; an appraisal 
of Formosa’s over-all importance; and a forecast of future 
action to be taken by the U.S. and Great Britain against 
Communist China. In other words, a complete package, 
which unwraps on page 25. 

At the same time, since President Truman has made 
three major addresses of tremendous import, National 
Affairs includes comprehensive coverage of Mr. Truman’s 
State of the Union, economic, and budget reports. The 
meat of his messages appears on page 15, and the Presi- 
dential utterances are analyzed in a “Significance” section 
delineating Truman’s general approach to the year 1950. 


DON’T MISS: The special box on page 12, an exclusive 
on imminent rapprochement with Franco ... The page 
48 detailed account on how to get 149.95 miles per gal- 
lon with your car .. . The appalling figures on American 
Indian death rates added up on page 44. 


THE COVER: Since President Truman formally left mili- 
tary defense of Formosa strictly in the hands of the Chi- 
nese Nationalist government, world attention has been 
focused on this Nationalist flier and 
his comrades. Formosa is the last 
citadel of his government. An analy- 
sis of strength available on Formosa 
to meet the Communist _ threat, 
along with a study of the political 
and military questions faced by 
the U.S. in the Far East, begins 
on page 25 (photo by Guillumette). 
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AFTER — Thermopane insulating glass windows were in- 
stalled, and Ivanhoe customers no longer complain of 
chilliness near windows. And through the larger plate glass 
panes they get a better view of the attractive courtyard, 


BEFORE—Chicago’s famous “near northside” Ivanhoe 
Restaurant captures a bit of old-world charm with a 
window wall view of the courtyard. But customers at 
window tables complained of feeling chilly despite con- 
tinuous operation of the radiators beneath the windows. 


GREATER COMFORT for patrons 
.. LOWER GOST for owners 


Suppose you had a restaurant already renowned comfort zone” near windows, and cuts heating 


FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 
MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS 





for good food and pleasant atmosphere — so 
renowned that you had to crowd customers up 
close to the windows. 

What would you do to make window tables 
comfortable in winter? 

The Ivanhoe Restaurant found the answer 
in Thermopane* insulating glass. The blanket 
of dry air sealed between two panes of glass 


insulates against the cold, eliminates the “low- 










Two Panes of Glass 


Blanket of Dry Air 


(Metal-to-Glass) 


Bondermetic Seal” 


costs. And in summer, the air conditioning 
system operates more economically because 
Thermopane repels outdoor heat. 

Does that give you ideas on how you can open 
up more usable floor space in winter, cut fuel bills 
and air conditioning costs? Ifso, there’s a man you 
ought to talk to. Call your Libbey:Owens-Ford 
Glass Distributor for more information and 


prices on Thermopane. Or write to us direct. +@ 


MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


6115 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
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What's Behind Teday’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Two well-known small-business groups 
soon will be accused by the House Small 
Business Committee of accepting subsi- 
dies from big business firms and acting as 
a big-business front in the Congressional 
lobbies . . . Behind stories that Steve 
Early will quit as Under Secretary of 
Defense is his growing disgust with the 
turmoil at the Pentagon, plus a feeling 
that he himself is overworked. Early in- 
timates that Defense Secretary Johnson 
runs out of town too much, saddling 
Steve with his boss’s work as well as 
his own ... A year’s experience in the 
State Department has convinced Under 
Secretary Webb that the armed forces 
are playing a part in forming U. S. policy 
that they are neither qualified nor con- 
stitutionally authorized to play . . . Some 
House Republican leaders are consid- 
cring forcing the Wood bill to the floor 
again. This bill, which would amend and 
soften the Taft-Hartley Act, was buried 
last session by Administration pressure. 
GOP motive: to embarrass Truman by 
obliging him either to veto or approve 
such a softening of the law. 


Vandenberg’s Health Hazard 

Sen. Arthur Vandenberg probably will 
take a long vacation from his Congres- 
sional duties. The Michigan statesman is 
being urged by his friends to take it easy, 
far easier than he’d planned once he re- 
covered from the major lung operation of 
last October. While Vandenberg is back 
on his feet, he’s still in no shape to stand 
the rigors of the open battle that’s devel- 
oping on foreign policy in the Senate. 
Vandenberg doesn’t want to leave Wash- 
ington so long as he feels there is some- 
thing he can contribute to holding U. S. 
foreign policy steady. But he may be 
ordered by his physicians to do so. 


Break for Negro Troops 

The Army is about to announce a big 
step forward in tearing down its policy 
of segregation of Negro troops. Since last 
fall most Army service schools have been 
open to its some 60,000 Negro soldiers, 
but graduates were not assigned impar- 
tially to white units. After months of de- 
bate, the President’s Fahy committee 
studying the Negro-servicemen problem 
got the Army to agree to enroll qualified 
Negro specialists in white outfits, where 
they'll live without segregation. Inciden- 
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tally, the Navy has made increased efforts 
lately to spread its Negroes throughout 
various operations, although 60% of them 
are still in the messman’s branch. About 
half the Air Force Negroes are in white 
outfits, with more integration promised. 


Hydrogen Bomb Rumor 

Discount reports that the so-called 
“hydrogen bomb,” which would be 1,000 
times the strength of the plutonium 
bomb, would cost several billion dollars 
and require a new venture as great as the 
wartime Manhattan District. Atomic ex- 
perts who believe the hydrogen bomb is 
feasible attribute the high-cost rumors to 
scientists who don’t want the country to 
create such a weapon of devastation. 


Political Netes 

President Truman and Democratic 
Chairman Bill Boyle have given strong 
encouragement to New York’s Democratic 
State Chairman Paul Fitzpatrick as a 
candidate for governor of the Empire 
State this year . . . GOP Rep. Norris 
Poulson of California, who, as revealed 
recently, has three daughters on his of- 
fice payroll, won’t seek reelection this 
fall . . . Though it hasn’t been publi- 
cized, the Republicans seem to be com- 
ing out of the woods financially, Income 
at GOP headquarters equaled outgo dur- 
ing November for the first time since the 
1948 election. Outstanding bills have 
been paid and there is $100,000 in the 
till . . . The Democratic National Com- 
mittee is studying handbooks prepared 
by the British political parties for use in 
their forthcoming general election. Idea 
is that the Democrats might try out such 
handbooks, veritable vestpocket political 
encyclopedias, in this year’s Congres- 
sional elections. 


Air Academy Rumpus 

Although the Air Force still leans 
toward San Antonio as the site for its pro- 
posed “West Point of the Air,” there’s a 
growing feeling in the Pentagon that the 
final decision should be put off until 1951, 
when there will be less political pressure. 
In fact there’s so much heat on now that 
top airmen almost wish that they'd never 
started the project. Some 150 communi- 
ties are waging strong propaganda cam- 
paigns to capture the $5,000,000 plum, 
while governors and congressmen are 
pulling every string possible. Harassed 
Air Force officials, knowing that what- 
ever they decide will make them lots of 
enemies, also have no assurance that Con- 
gress will go along with the choice. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. O 
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Chairman Vinson of the House Armed 
Services Committee is on record as say- 
ing it’s up to Congress, not the Air Force, 
to pick a location for the academy. 


National Notes 

Although an outstanding civil-rights 
advocate, Senator Graham of North Caro- 
lina will oppose establishment of a per- 
manent Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission if the proposal reaches Senate 
debate. Graham, former president of the 
University of North Carolina, favors fair 
employment through “voluntary cooper- 
ation”... A good bet to succeed J. Cope- 
land Gray, management-minded member 
of the National Labor Relations Board, is 
Ivar H. Peterson, secretary to liberal Sen. 
Wayne Morse . . . Gen. George Marshall 
soon will leave on a 10,000-mile cross- 
country tour to stimulate interest in the 
1950 Red Cross campaign. Marshall is 
reported happy as Red Cross president 
and relieved he’s not embroiled in the 
current China controversy. 
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Trends Abroad 

Division within the Peronista Party in 
Argentina has stepped up so sharply that 
some observers believe the most effective 
opposition to Perén’s regime may yet 
come from his former followers. More 
than 100 officials have been read out of 
the party in the last two months . . . The 
parade of Asian rulers to the U.S. has 
only started. The visits of Prime Minister 
Nehru of India and the Shah of Iran 
made such good propaganda that Paki- 
stan’s prime minister, Afghanistan’s king, 
Turkey’s president, and Viet Nam’s em- 
peror, Bao Dai, are considering trips here 
. . . Canada’s 20,000-man army is fast 
becoming airborne. Its fighting men are 
already nearly all paratroopers, and the 
whole army is expected to be transport- 
able in C-54s within a few months. 


How to Get Purged 

There’s a significant story behind the 
arrest of Czech Deputy Foreign Com- 
merce Minister L6bl, one of the first to go 
in the new Soviet purge of high Czech 
officials. Lébl, who recently visited the 
U.S. for talks on the possibility of ex- 
porting more Czech goods, returned to 
Prague enthusiastic about Western trade 
possibilities. To support this he contrasted 
the low prices the Russians were paying 
for Czech goods with the favorable prices 
quoted in the U.S. Two leaders in the 
Czech Planning Commission warmly en- 
dorsed his recommendations. Just after 
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Christmas, coincidental with the arrival 
in Prague of Soviet Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Zorin, Lébl and his two supporters 
were arrested for “anti-Soviet acts.” They 
are now in Moscow awaiting trial. 


Hoffman’s Last Word 

ECA chief Hoffman has a surprise for 
Britain, which he claims double-crossed 
him on the dual-pricing system. Hoffman 
swears Cripps reneged on a promise to 
stop the practice of pricing some goods 
higher for export than at home. But 
Hoffman will have the last word. He is 
going to hold back Britain’s ECA funds 
to the amount of the cost of dual pricing 
to other countries. The sum involved is 
about $50,000,000, and Italy, as the 
worst sufferer from the British practice, 
will get an ECA bonus. 


North African Bases 

In some British military quarters, the 
view is being expressed to U. S. officials 
that England is not the best place for 
basing the U.S. air defense of Western 
Europe. According to this opinion, air- 
fields in England are too vulnerable to 
air attack from Russia, and England it- 
self is too small to permit dispersal of 
forces. Instead, the military ‘experts rec- 
ommend—for Britain as well as for the 
U.S.—an elaborate chain of bases in 
North Africa. 


Foreign Notes 

Paris Communists now are admitting 
privately that they expect the imminent 
dismissal of party member Joliot-Curie 
as head of French atomic research . . . 
The entire board of directors of Panair 
do Brasil, Brazilian-controlled affiliate of 
Pan American World Airways, is on the 
point of resigning over disclosure of an 
embezzlement scandal in the company 
. . » Expect an early announcement of a 
new American loan to Yugoslavia. The 
Yugoslavs have asked the Export-Import 
Bank for $5,000,000 and the request is 
likely to be approved . . . French census 
figures to appear next month will show 
that births in 1949 exceeded deaths for 
the fourth year running. In the best pre- 
war year for births there were 780,000 
fewer births than deaths. 


4 

Advice to Truman 
Although it wasn’t pointed up at the 
time, Commerce Secretary Sawyer’s re- 
cent report on business conditions 
throughout the nation contained two 
strong hints to the White House: (1) 
Industrywide bargaining on labor con- 
tracts works undue hardships against 
many individual firms, especially small 
business; (2) worker pensions programs 
outside the Social Security Act, coupled 
with wage hikes, ultimately may price 
consumer goods out of the traditional 
U. S. mass market. Sawyer reported these 
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as the “consensus” of businessmen in the 
Great Lakes belt from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago. 


New Kaiser Venture 

Henry J. Kaiser, who long has been 
accused of overdependence on govern- 
ment financing, will shortly announce a 
$25,000,000 privately financed deal to 
add a cold-rolled sheet and tin-plate mill 
to his Fontana, Calif., steel plant. Inci- 
dentally, Kaiser soon will answer his 
Congressional critics in a 50-page ques- 
tion-and-answer booklet. It depicts the 
Kaiser ventures as an industrial family 
sired in the spirit of competitive free 
enterprise. 


Taft-Hartley Approval? 

Labor lawyers who once counted on 
the Supreme Court to find the Taft- 
Hartley Act unconstitutional now antici- 
pate rulings upholding it. They base this 
on a judicial trend they think they have 
detected in recent state labor rulings. 
The tendency in the state cases has been 
to broaden the constitutional limits 
within which legislatures may enact 
without court interference. In their drive 
on the Taft-Hartley law, meanwhile, CIO 
and AFL leaders have reversed their 
attitude toward general counsel Robert 
N. Denham of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, Although they still criticize 
him publicly, they feel privately that his 
strict interpretations of the Taft-Hartley 
Act serve to point up their arguments 
for its repeal. 


Business Footnotes 

Detroit insiders estimate 1950 auto- 
motive production will drop 10-15% be- 
low last year’s record of 5,120,000 cars 
and 1,130,000 trucks . . . In a blitz to 
capture more dollars, British auto and 
motorcycle manufacturers are taking over 
New York’s Grand Central Palace in 
April for a super-duper auto show . . 
The Federal Power Commission frankly 
regards as “fantastic” a request by a 
New Jersey engineer, Hugo Spalinski, to 
take over the $600,000,000 St. Lawrence 
Seaway-power project and develop it as 
a private enterprise. His application in- 
dicates Dillon, Read & Co. is interested in 
underwriting the project, which he hopes 
might net some $14,000,000 annually . . . 
Agriculture Department planners would 
almost welcome a bad harvest since, with 
bumper crops, acreage controls aren't 
cutting production as expected. For ex- 
ample, winter wheat, cut 15% in acreage, 
will yield only about 2% less. 
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Movie Notes 

Helen Kane, the “Boop-boop-a-doop” 
girl of the ’20s, will return to the spot- 
light in the M-G-M musical “Three Lit- 
tle Words,” starring Red Skelton, Fred 
Astaire, and Vera-Ellen. Paul Whiteman 


also has a role . . . Insiders say that si- 
lent-star Gloria Swanson will be a top- 
liner again when Paramount’s “Sunset 
Boulevard” appears early this year . . . 
Former “Our Gang” and other kid come- 
dies will be reissued under the title “Lit- 
tle Rascals” . . . Despite heavy promo- 
tion on “My Foolish Heart,” Sam Gold- 
wyn may rename his Academy Award 
contender, in which Susan Hayward 
plays a dipsomaniac. Test engagements 
convinced him that the title isn’t strong 
enough. However, trade previewers 
think the problem is that the picture ap- 
peals to a limited audience only . . . The 
third in the comedy series starring vet- 
eran performers Marjorie Main and Percy 
Kilbride will be titled “Ma and Pa Kettle 
Have a Baby.” 


Radio and TV Lines 

Arthur Godfrey soon will eliminate the 
studio audience from his Wednesday- 
night television show. Godfrey, who de- 
veloped his intimate style by working 
alone on early-morning radio shows, has 
found that the audience interferes too 
much with his personal pitch to home 
viewers. Godfrey’s decision marks the 
first time that a major TV show has 
dropped an audience . . . Next minor 
cycle in radio entertainment will be op- 
portunity shows for amateur and profes- 
sional songwriters. Both NBC and CBS 
are working on the idea . . . CBS hasn't 
stopped trying to grab the hig-name 
stars. A super effort will be made to woo 
Bob Hope from NBC by next season. . . 
Henry Morgan, whose status has been 
very shaky at NBC, won't lose his half- 
hour show but instead will replace the 
first half of Hollywood Calling, the big 
Sunday-night giveaway program that has 
lost the listener fight to the CBS opposi- 
tion. 


Miscellany 

President Eisenhower of Columbia 
hopes to persuade Truman to come to 
Irvington, N. Y., next month for the in- 
auguration of the university’s new atom- 
smashing cyclotron now nearing com- 
pletion there. A 2,200-ton monster with 
a production capacity of 400,000,000 
volts, the cyclotron will be the most pow- 
erful in the world . . , Tris Coffin is drop- 
ping his “Washington Daybook” column, 
syndicated originally as competition for 
Drew Pearson. He’s going to work for 
Pearson . . . Israel, a country which has 
no snow, will send a ski team to the 1950 
World Ski Championships in Colorado 
this month. The Israeli ski in the nearby 
Lebanon mountains . . . When Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek made her recent fare- 
well broadcast, she asked the network 
to bring broadcasting equipment to her 
residence in the Riverdale section of New 
York because she believed her life would 
be endangered if she moved in public 
places. 
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_ Sonny, being a fireman isn’t really what you'd 
call fun. Pretty often we've got a tough battle on 
our hands to keep somebody’s house from burning down!”’ 
Your fire department is doing an important job in pro- 
tecting your home and pocketbook against tragic fire loss! 
Cooperate by being careful to prevent fires.‘And be sure that 
you carry adequate fire and extended coverage insurance on 
your home and other properties—with a reputable, nation- 
ally known organization such as Hardware Mutuals. 
Thousands of property owners are now enjoying peace of 


“BOY, PLL BET IT’S FUN TO RIDE IN THIS JOB!”’ 





mind as a result of Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy 
which makes policyholders’ interests our first consideration. 
It means prompt, fair claim handling . . . nationwide, day- 
and-night service . . . and financial stability. Dividend sav- 
ings have been returned to policyholders every year. 


Phone Western Union 
Use this convenient ‘‘get acquainted”’ service. Simply call 
Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd 
like the name and address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals 
representative. You'll find him worth knowing! 


Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 





HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Congressional action will reshape Truman’s budget. Cuts in 
welfare programs and foreign aid seem sure, but the Presi- 
dent's estimates on some other items may prove too tight for 
Congress's taste. 


Programs more likely to be increased than cut are: (1) national 
defense, (2) atomic-energy development, and (3) new recla- 
mation and flood-control projects, which the Presidential 
budget has excluded in an election year. 


Truman’s reduced estimates for Agricultural programs and 
veterans benefits may be low, as they were this year. Such 
errors would automatically add to dislocation of the original 
budget. 


> New means of stimulating loans to small business are being 
studied by the Council of Economic Advisers and other 
branches of the government. The Administration has no im- 
mediate plans for new legislation, however. 

Quick action may be forced as a result of Congressional dis- 
pleasure with RFC activities, and pending investigations by 





c —~7 
We’re Going to Make Up With Franco 


A change in U.S. policy toward Spain is imminent. 
Truman and Acheson believe the furor raised by the 
Spanish question is out of proportion to its impor- 
tance, complicates the conduct of foreign affairs, and 
requires prompt settlement. 


Cancellation of the 1946 resolution on Spain will be 
supported by the United States at the General Assem- 
bly meeting next fall. Repeal of this action, which 
withdrew ambassadors from Madrid, will be promptly 
followed by resumption of full diplomatic relations 
between this country and Spain. 


The new foreign-policy statement, a draft of which is 
on Truman’s desk, summarizes the U.S. position as 
follows: 


1—The UN resolution has failed. Not only has it 
failed to weaken Franco, but he has capitalized upon 
it to unite and actually strengthen his country. 


2—U.S. diplomatic recognition has never signified 
approval of a foreign government. 


3—Obedience to the UN remains a feature of U.S. 
policy, and no action will be taken unless the Assem- 
bly voids its 1946 action. 


This declaration will be issued soon, either by Tru- 
man or Acheson, or possibly as a letter from the Secre- 
tary of State to Senator Connally,-chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Acheson may 
also reiterate his statement that there is no objection 
to an Export-Import Bank loan for Spain. 
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both houses of RFC loans to Lustron and Kaiser-Frazer. If 
RFC forecloses on Lustron, a storm on Capitol Hill seems 
inevitable. 


Congressional sentiment favors expansion of loans under pri- 
vate auspices, rather than by government. Thus the Federal 
Reserve Board’s proposal that it be allowed to guarantee up 
to $500,000,000 in small business loans by its member banks 
is gaining increased attention. Approval of this scheme would 
put the RFC out of the lending business except in special 
cases, such as to railroads. 


> The Economic Council will carry the ball for Truman’s 
economic program to Congress. Acting Chairman Leon Key- 
serling and his associate, John Clark, will explain and de- 
fend the President’s proposals. 


> There’s slight chance for extension of rent control. Demo- 
cratic congressmen are not eager to fight the battle again, 
and may even pare the $4,000,000 supplemental appropria- 
tion Housing Expediter Tighe Woods will seek for adminis- 
trative expense until July 1. 


A special Labor Department study will be used by Woods in 
his fight for extension. The report, based on findings in six 
cities, shows that rents skyrocket in decontrolled areas, de- 
spite the assumption that the housing supply is adequate. 


Woods will contend that increases in decontrolled areas are 
concentrated in low-income type housing. He will cite figures 
showing that 40% of all rents rise an average of 25% when 
controls are removed. 


> Legalization of wire tapping, where national security is in- 
volved, will be sought by the Department of Justice again in 
the current session of Congress. An attempt will be made. in 
the Senate to restore a wire-tapping provision to the anti- 
espionage measure sponsored by Chairman McCarran of the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Congressional resistance remains firm, however, and is not 
likely to soften unless the legislators are shocked into a change 
of view by prosecution failures in important espionage cases. 


> Increased emphasis on anti-submarine warfare by the Navy 
soon will be reflected in a program to equip more ships with 
the latest detection. instruments and weapons. Research on 
new means to combat the Schnorkel-equipped submarine 
will be continued, but naval leaders feel the time has come to 
get into production with the best equipment now available. 


No sure-fire answer to the Schnorkel submarine has yet been 
found, but most Navy men are confident that the problem 
could be controlled through a combination of new tactics 
and massive air attacks on an enemy’s base. However, no one 
denies that this is one of the toughest of all defense problems. 


> Legislation to bolster the merchant marine will be pushed 
by Representative Bland, chairman of the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. A long-range measure has 
his group’s approval and may reach the floor this session. 
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Now steel forms a mighty link 
uniting the two Americas . 
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“| LOST 
BOTH HANDS” 


as told by 
ROGER ROBB 


of Fayette, Missouri 


“I’m the guy who took 7,200 volts of electricity through 
my body—and lived. But I felt like dying when I learned 
that my burned arms had to be amputated to save my life. 

“During the first agonizing days of my disability, I lived 
a lifetime, worrying about what was going to happen to me 
and my family. Sure, I’d get compensation payments. But 
I know I could never afford that home my wife and I had 
dreamed about. And how could a man without hands earn 
enough to educate his kids? 

“Then came my first ray of hope! The Liberty Mutual 
Rehabilitation Nurse came to the hospital to see me. She 
convinced me that I could work again. She sent me to their 
And they paid for my 
What a place that was! 


Rehabilitation Center in Boston. 
wife to come along and care for me. 

“First they took x-rays and they fitted me with artificial 
arms made just for me. But when I tried them on I got 
pretty discouraged. They felt like lead weights. And worst 
of all, I couldn’t reach my face. 

“But that didn’t stop those Rehabilitation people. They 
went back to work readjusting the arms and even redesigned 
They made them fit. 


Everybody was pulling for me, the docs, the therapists— 


them twice. Now it was up to me. 


and most of all my wife and two children. I just couldn’t 
And I didn’t. 


dress myself, shave, drive a car and even smoke a cigarette 


let them down. It wasn’t long before I could 


with my store-made hands. Believe me, it was great! 





“When they sent me home, I found my children waiting 
for me—with outstretched arms. There was something else 
waiting for me, too. A job as boss lineman.” 

Liberty Mutual has helped hundreds of badly injured 
workers become self supporting citizens. We maintain our 
own Rehabilitation Center in Boston and trained specialists 
in other cities. Working with the medical profession, they 
measure a man’s ability and, with the help of his employer, 
they match those abilities to a new—and sometimes better— 
job. Absence, accident and turnover records of the handi- 
capped are better than for other workers. It is good busi- 
ness to re-hire them. What’s more, it is the human thing 


to do. 





LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HOME OFFICE: BOS TON 


We work to keep you safe 








We work to keep you safe ... by protecting business, home and car owners from crip- 


* * pling loss . 


. . by removing the causes of home, highway and work accidents . . . by relieving * 


the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt, fair and friendly handling of all claims. 
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For These Are Jolly Good Times 


They had laughed before when he sat 
down at the piano. But last week was 
the first time they had laughed when he 
stood up to talk politics. Whether in 
derision of his words or wry amusement 
at the plight these words put them in, Re- 
publican members of Congress threw 
back their heads and howled uproarious- 
ly at two points in President Harry S. 
Truman’s personal delivery of his mes- 
sage on the State of the Union. 

“At present, largely because of the ill- 
considered tax reduction of the 80th 
Congress,” Mr. Truman said, “the gov- 
ernment is not receiving enough revenue 
to meet its necessary expenditures.” 

In the pause that followed this pro- 
nouncement, Rep. Paul Cunningham, 
lowa Republican, threw back his big, 
bushy head and hooted. Other Republi- 
cans and even some Democrats laughed 
and applauded with him. Looking up 
from his text, Mr. Truman grinned too 
and then plowed on: “To meet this 
situation, I am proposing that Fed- 
eral expenditures be held to the lowest 
levels .. .” 

Ad Lib: Again a wave of laughter 
rocked the Republican side of the House 
chamber, where Cabinet members and 
senators had gathered with representa- 
tives to listen to the President’s address. 
“I think I had better read that over,” he 
said. “You interrupted me . . . consistent 
with our international requirements and 
the essential needs of economic growth 
and the well-being of our people.” Then 
the President looked up again and ad 
libbed: “Do not forget that last part.” 

The President's State of the Union 
speech, like the economic and the budget 
messages that followed it, painted a rosy 
picture of the country’s present and fu- 
ture. It made the nation’s problems seem 
small, its blessings large. It was the last 
and probably the smoothest performance 
of Presidential Counsel Clark Clifford, 
Mr. Truman’s speech writer, who is re- 
tiring the first of next month in favor of 
his assistant, Charles S. Murphy. 

Yet this was the first Presidential mes- 
sage that had ever been greeted with 
guffaws. Although derisive, these out- 

bursts were good-natured, and the Pres- 
ident accepted them in good part. Wit- 


nesses disagreed about the reasons for 
the laughter. Some held that both sides 
were amused by what struck them as 
patent demagoguery. Others said the 
performance was so good that it over- 
whelmed the Republicans with a sense 
of frustration that needed release. 
Walter Lippmann wrote the most seri- 
ous analysis. The President’s State of the 





Union message, he said, had “undeniable 
charm” because it stated pleasant ob- 
jectives without bothering to discuss 
troublesome ways and means. “The text 
is a series of short declarative sentences 
. . . They do not meet criticism. They 
merely by-pass it, leaving the panting 
critic no target to shoot at, no antagonist 
to get hold of, only the thin air to thresh 
around in. No wonder so many Republi- 
can politicians exhibit the symptoms of 
being on the verge of a nervous break- 
down... 

“But this can become quite vicious if 











the welfare state is promoted by the 
votes of masses of men who are made 
conscious only of the desirable good 
things and are not troubled by the prob- 
lems of conducting a government that 
must provide the good things.” 


1—The Budget 


As usual, the President’s annual budg- 
et message was the most revealing of the 
documents sent to Congress at the start 
of its session. This one, delivered on 
Monday, Jan. 9, told in detail how the 
United States Government proposed to 
spend $42,439,000,000 between July 1, 


International 


Life is hard, life is serious to House leaders as the new session starts* 


1950, and June 30, 1951 (called the 
1951 fiscal year). 

Stripping away generalities and mak- 
ing a distinction between mere hopes 
and actual expectations, it told in statis- 
tical terms how the people’s business was 
to be managed through the next eighteen 
months. 

For citizens who wanted to look be- 
hind the message into the budget itself, 
the product of Budget Director Frank 
Pace Jr., the public printer offered copies 





*Speaker Rayburn (left), Minority Leader Martin, 
and Representative Halleck (back to camera), 
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The Budget Bureau explains the source and destiny of the tax dollar... 
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Bureau of the Budget 


... and charts three years’ deficits 


of the 6%-pound document for $5.50 
apiece. 

The central fact disclosed by the 
budget was that the government will 
again run a substantial deficit in 1951. 
It will spend about $5,100,000,000 more 
than it takes in, increasing the public 
debt to a staggering $263,800,000,000 
by a year from next June. It was ex- 
plained that the President hopes to 
achieve a balanced budget in years to 
come, largely through an expanded na- 
tional income, but that meanwhile his 
advisers don’t consider the enlarged na- 
tional debt dangerously high even 
though interest charges will come to 
$5,625,000,000 in the next fiscal year. 

“It is an honest budget, which meets 
the realities that face us,” the President 
said. These realities include, he ex- 
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VETERA WATIONAL DEFENSE 
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plained, the continued necessity of help- 
ing Europe recover from the devastating 
effects of war, and of maintaining an ex- 
pensive defense establishment. But for- 
eign spending was cut and domestic wel- 
fare programs were expanded. 

Program: The President's _ total 
spending figure for fiscal 1951 is about 
$860,000,000 less than estimates for the 
current year, owing principally to cur- 
tailment of foreign outlays. However, 
Congress may appropriate more for 
other purposes than Mr. Truman asked 
for, as it did at the last session, thus 
increasing the deficit. 

On the income side, the budget esti- 
mates tax collections at $37,306,000,000. 
This assumes that individual and na- 
tional income will be about the same in 
the next fiscal year as they are this year. 
Later, in a special tax message, Mr. Tru- 
man will ask for upward revision of rates 
to offset proposed reductions in wartime 
excise taxes on luxuries and transporta- 
tion. But it is unlikely that Congress will 
give him the offsetting increases. 

Mr. Truman emphasized, in explana- 
tion of continued budgetary unbalance, 
that the cost of past wars and of readi- 
ness for future wars will account for 71 
per cent of the government’s expenses in 
1951, down $1,800,000,000 from the 
current year. Strictly military expendi- 
tures will amount to $13,545,000.000, 
which is slightly more than the current 
year’s outlays, but considerably less than 
previous estimates, owing to economies 
imposed by Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson. 

Foreign spending will be cut to 
$4,700,000,000, which is $1,300,000,000 
less than the current year’s figure. Vet- 
erans care will cost $6,080,000,000, 
which will make this, second only to de- 
fense, the largest single item of govern- 
ment expense. 


All domestic expenditures other than 
defense and veterans will come to $12,- 
500,000,000, an increase of about 
$1,000,000,000 over this year for reg- 
ular departments, development of nat- 
ural resources, and welfare activities. For 
social welfare, health, and security, the 
measures that lie at the heart of the so- 
called Truman Fair Deal, the President 
is budgeting $2,714,000,000 for next 
year. This includes a social-security pro- 
gram expanded to give old-age insur- 
ance to about 85 per cent of employed 
workers. 

The President also recommended that 
social-security payroll tax be increased 
from the present 1% per cent to 2 per 
cent next Jan. 1, and that it be applied 
to the first $4,800 of income instead of 
$3,600. He proposed another one-quarter 
of 1 per cent payroll tax to finance com- 
pulsory health insurance. 

For education and general research, 
he suggested that this year’s expenditure 
of $125,000,000 be increased to $434,- 
000,000 next year. He asked for a 
$1,000,000 appropriation to make a 
start in the field of Federally financed 
scholarships for higher education. He 
estimated the cost of aid to elementary 
schools at $290,000,000. 

To help agriculture, the President 
asked for $2,206,000,000 next year as 
compared with expenditures of $2,671,- 
000,000 this year. Mr. Truman did not 
estimate the cost of the Brannan plan, 
which he wants Congress to adopt but, 
apparently, without much hope that it 
will comply at this session. One of the 
big boosts in next years budget is 
$2,218,000,000 for development of nat- 
ural resources, including flood control, 
reclamation, and atomic-energy develop- 
ment. This year’s outlays for the same 
purposes amount to $1,845,000,000. 
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2—State of the Union 

It was just a moment or two after 
1 oclock last Wednesday afternoon, 
Jan. 4, that House Doorkeeper William 
(Fishbait) Miller sang out to Sam Ray- 
burn: “Mr. Speaker, the President of the 
United States.” 

Grinning broadly, Harry S. Truman 
strode into the House chamber, bounced 
down the central aisle, and took his place 
at the rostrum directly below the Speak- 
ers desk. As the chamber rose in ap- 
plause, with the Democrats shouting and 
whistling shrilly, he shook hands with 
Rayburn, Vice President Alben W. Bark- 
ley, Senate Secretary Leslie L. Biffle, and 
House Parliamentarian Lew Deschler. 
He looked the picture of health and 
beamed self-confidence. Harry Truman 
was all right, his expression seemed to 
say, and with Harry Truman in the White 
House, all was right with the nation, too. 

That, in fact, was the recurrent theme 
of his message on the State of the Union, 
which he read slowly, steadily, and with 
characteristic lack of dramatics. Ap- 
plause interrupted him frequently—37 
times by the count of the Congressional 
record, 40 times by other tabulations— 
but with three exceptions the cheers 
came only from a handful of confirmed 
Fair Dealers. The overwhelming major- 
ity of the senators and representatives, 
Democrats as well as Republicans, sat on 
their hands, looking militantly bored. 

Repeat Performance: On several 
occasions, Tom Connally of Texas, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, actually yawned out loud. 
Pat McCarran of Nevada, chairman of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, impa- 
tiently crossed and recrossed his legs. 
Once, when the President called for pas- 
sage of amended DP legislation, the DP 
critic smirked. 

Among the Republicans, Sen. Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio read a copy of the mes- 
sage intently and expressionlessly all the 
while the President was talking, Sitting 
two seats away, Senate Majority Leader 
Scott Lucas of Illinois whispered to Mi- 
nority Leader Kenneth Wherry of Ne- 
braska: “Tell Bob Taft to put down that 
speech and applaud the President of the 
United States for a change.” Wherry re- 
layed the message. For ten minutes Taft 
kept reading. Then, when Mr. Truman 
asked for passage of the National Science 
Foundation bill, he deliberately put the 
speech aside for a moment, clapped po- 
litely twice, picked up the speech, and 
whispered to Wherry: “Tell Scott I have 
complied.” 

At the end, a faint titter started rip- 
pling through Republican ranks. Rep. 
Robert Hale of Maine told his GOP col- 
leagues in a stage whisper: “Why, the 
President has plagiarized that speech. I 
heard one exactly like it a year ago given 
by a fellow named Harry S. Truman.” 

Mr. Truman finished reading the State 
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of the Union message at 1:40. It took 
him exactly a minute to leave the cham- 
ber. The applause had died even before 
he reached the door. 

In the corridor, Tony Smith, Washing- 
ton correspondent for The Pittsburgh 
Press and other Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, buttonholed Republican Rep. 
John P. Saylor of Pennsylvania. “He 
gave something away to everybody,” 
Saylor told Smith. “Oh, no, he didn’t,” 
Smith replied. “He gave something to 
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rectly, the matter of China, where his 
policy had been a failure. 

In domestic affairs, the President saw 
nothing wrong except the fact that Con- 
gress had still not approved all his Fair 
Deal policies. He predicted that by the 
year 2000 national production would be 
roughly one trillion dollars, nearly four 
times the present level. Likewise, he said, 
“the real income of the average family 
in the year A.D. 2000 would be about 
three times what it is today.” The White 
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... until Mr. Truman solved its problems in his address to Congress 


everyone except the newsmen. There 
wasn't a fresh piece of news in the 
whole speech.” 

Mr. Truman’s address was not only 
a review of the year but a review of the 
first half century and a forecast of the 
second, as well. The United States had 
just passed through “the most turbulent 
and eventful period in recorded history,” 
the President declared and on the whole, 
it had nothing to complain about. The 
greatest perils to world peace had been 
overcome, he said, indicating that his 
foreign policy—including the Truman 
Doctrine, ECA, and the Atlantic Pact 
—was the reason. 

He praised the United Nations, too, 
particularly for its work in bringing peace 
in Palestine and Indonesia. 

The thorny problem of Formosa, 
where the United States is facing a new 
crisis (see page 25), he omitted, how- 
ever, nor did he mention, except indi- 


House later estimated the average fam- 
ily income in 1948 at $4,150. 

Mr. Truman reiterated his demand 
that Congress enact his program, specifi- 
cally mentioning 27 foreign and domestic 
measures that he thought necessary. Most 
of them he cited simply for the record. 
Even he realized that there was no 
chance of Congress approving such pro- 
posals at this session as continuation of 
Selective Service, repeal of «the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the Brannan plan, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, establishment of a 
Columbia Valley Administration, compul- 
sory health insurance, a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission, statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii, and home rule for 
the District of Columbia. 

On the other hand, some of his pro- 
posals stood an excellent chance of ap- 
proval—particularly extension of Social 
Security, increased public power, Fed- 
eral housing aid to middle-income groups, 
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extension of unemployment insurance, 
and a new DP law. 

The President planned to make pollit- 
ical capital in the coming Congressional 
elections from the measures Congress 
turned down, as well as from those it 
passed. He would cite the latter as proof 
of what he and the Democratic party 
generally had done for the country, and 
the former as indicative of what they 
would do next year if returned to power. 


3—The Economic Report 

In his economic report to Congress on 
Jan. 6, Mr. Truman continued to view 
the state of the union with rosy optimism. 
The economic situation was “good.” The 
nation stood “on firmer ground.” It had 
made “a relatively safe passage from in- 
flation to greater stability.” And the re- 
covery from last year’s recession, the 
President said, should continue through 
at least the first six months of this year. 

Paving the way for announcement of 
another Treasury deficit for fiscal 1951, 
Mr. Truman insisted that, despite it, “the 
fiscal position of the Federal government 
is basically strong.” 

“If the trend ‘of business continues up- 
ward as it should,” he explained, “Fed- 
eral revenue will increase. At the same 
time, under the policies I am recommend- 
ing in the budget [see page 15], Federal 
expenditures should decline somewhat 
over the next few years. This movement 
toward a balanced budget should be ac- 
celerated by changes in our tax laws 
which will reduce present inequities, 
stimulate business activity, and yield a 


moderate amount of additional revenue.” 

Mr. Truman set the nation’s goal for 
this year at 61,000,000 jobs, as compared 
with 58,700,000 in 1949. Production, he 
said, should run to about $277,000,000,- 
000—7 per cent above 1949’s $259,000,- 
000,000. 

The President saw no reason why the 
productive efficiency of the American 
worker shouldn’t continue to increase by 
“at least 2 to 2% per cent a year.” And 
largely for that reason he called for a 
“five-year plan” that would provide 64,- 
000,000 jobs and a national income of 
more than $300,000,000,000 by the end 
of 1954, an increase of $1,000 per family 
over present levels. He declared his pro- 
gram would “go far toward our goal of 
the complete elimination of poverty.” 

For all the President’s optimism, how- 
ever, there ran a warning throughout his 
own seventeen-page economic message, 
as well as the 100-page year-end review 
of his Council of Economic Advisers 
which he submitted along with it, a very 
explicit warning that another recession 
threatened if business investment, now 
on the downgrade, failed to perk up. 

These reports cited statistics showing 
that business had spent 18 per cent less 
on expansion in 1949 than in 1948, and 
that further decreases were coming dur- 
ing the early months of this year. 

“If the downward trend in business in- 
vestment were to continue,” said Presi- 
dent Truman, “our prospects for full re- 
covery and continued expansion would 
be seriously endangered . . . in order to 
reverse the present downward trend, and 





Harris & Ewing 


The ghosts: Charles Murphy subs for Clark Clifford as Truman speech writer 
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to achieve the rising volume of business 
investment consistent with an expanding 
economy, businessmen should grasp the 
opportunities which lie ahead . . .” 

He promised tax revisions to make it 
easier for small and medium-sized busi- 
ness to raise equity capital. 





Significance 


The key to Mr. Truman’s policy, as 
outlined in his three messages to Con- 
gress, is his hopeful assumption that na- 
tional income will not only remain at a 
high level but achieve new heights in the 
next few years. He counts upon this rise 
to bring the budget into balance, to fi- 
nance foreign aid, defense, and an ex- 
panding welfare program. 

But shrinking capital investments are 
threatening to pull some of the props 
from under this basic assumption. Un- 
less businessmen have enough confidence 
in the future to expand their operations, 
the keystone of Mr. Truman’s arch will 
start slipping. His realization of this 
probably accounted for the moderation 
of his messages and for the placatory 
tone of the annual report of his Council 
of Economic Advisers, which preceded 
them. . 

Mr. Truman would have liked to bal- 
ance the budget this year, according to 
his associates. But this would have re- 
quired more drastic economies in for- 
eign, defense, or domestic spending, a 
heavy increase in taxation or a combina- 
tion of both methods. In view of con- 
tinuing Communist advances, he didn't 
consider it safe to cut the foreign and 
defense budgets below the figures he sub- 
mitted to Congress, and some of his col- 
leagues consider even these dangerously 
low. As for expanded welfare projects, 
the President thinks the voters want and 
need them. 

On the other hand, a proposal of sub- 
stantially heavier taxation would have 
slight chance for Congressional approval 
in an election year and even its advocacy 
might have a depressing effect on busi- 
ness morale. 

A business recession would, of course, 
weaken the President’s political position 
in Congressional campaigns. But if pros- 
perity holds, his tactics in asking Con- 
gress for a lavish program of welfare, 
civil rights, and resources development, 
knowing that Congress will “obstruct” 
most of it, would seem even more prom- 
ising of Democratic victories than it did 
in 1948, when similar tactics won him 
reelection. While acknowledging this, 
Republican leaders think they detect 
signs of a turn in public opinion away 
from the welfare-state concept and think 
they can capitalize on it, particularly if 
the President trips over any one of the 
many hazards lying ahead of him (for an 
opinion, see Ernest K. Lindley’s Wash- 
ington Tides, page 22). 
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POLITICS: 


Hand-Picked by Harry 


As a good Democrat and a devoted 
Missourian, Harry S. Truman has con- 
sidered it something of an affront that 
both of Missouri's senators are Republi- 
cans. He has been particularly pained by 
Sen. Forrest C. Donnell, a table-thump- 
ing lawyer from Webster Groves, who 
doesn’t like anything at all about Mr. 
Truman’s Fair Deal and keeps saying so. 

In 1944 Donnell barely managed to 
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To beat Donnell, H.S.T. OK’s Allison 


edge out his Democratic opponent, Roy 
McKittrick. In 1948 Missouri not only 
rolled up a big majority for Mr. Truman 
and Alben W. Barkley; it also swept 
from office eight Republican representa- 
tives, leaving Dewey Short the lone GOP 
member of the state’s thirteen-man House 
delegation. 

To Missouri Democrats generally, Don- 
nell’s defeat for reelection this fall 
seemed a certainty. As long’ ago as 
autumn, therefore, the state was alive 
with Democrats quivering with eager- 
ness for the nomination to run against 
him. By a conservative count, there were 
at least fourteen, ranging from the Presi- 
dent’s Air Secretary W. Stuart Syming- 
ton through Lt. Gov. James T. Blair and 
Attorney Gen. J. E. Taylor down to 
Emery Allison, the State Senate’s presi- 
dent pro-tem. 

Although, as a matter of policy, Mr. 
Truman usually refrains from injecting 
himself into primary fights, he sometimes 
makes an exception where Missouri is 
concerned. Moreover, he considered 
Donnell’s defeat a personal matter, which 
transcended party harmony. 

He wanted the best possible candidate, 
which let out Symington, comparatively 
unknown in Kansas City and rural Mis- 
souri. Still loyal to Kansas City’s Pender- 
gast machine, he wouldn't take anyone 
in the rival Binaggio faction, which 
eliminated Thomas C. Hennings Jr., a 
former congressman, widely known and 
with powerful backing. 

Last week he made his choice. At his 
press conference on Jan. 5, Truman Felt, 
political writer for The St. Louis Star- 
Times, asked the President whether there 
Was any candidate he preferred in the 
primary. Indeed there was, he answered. 
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Emery Allison was a fine man and a good 
Democrat and he would vote for him. 
Now that Missouri Democrat Harry S. 
Truman had spoken, there was a strong 
possibility that all the other candidates 
would withdraw from the race. leaving 
Allison unopposed for the nomination. 


PEOPLE: 


The Late Sir Bill 


Perhaps the story was apocryphal. 
Many of the stories Willmott Lewis told 
about himself probably were, but it didn’t 
make any difference. If they weren’t true 
in the minutest detail, they should have 
been, for they had the golden ring of 
truth. 

(“Remember, young man,” Lewis used 
to say, insisting he was quoting James 
Gordon Bennett, “some of the best stories 
have been ruined by oververification.” ) 

Anyway as Lewis told it, he was sitting 
in a bar in Manila one afternoon when 
some American acquaintances started be- 
rating Britain. He protested gently: “You 
know, I'm British myself.” They were 
thunderstruck. “Why, Bill,” they asserted, 
“We always thought you were a Harvard 
man putting on the dog.” 

Actually, Bill Lewis was in many ways 
more British than John Bull, even though 
he left his native land in 1899 never to 
return except on flying visits—and more 
American than Uncle Sam. 
Washington correspondent of 
The London Times from 
1920 until his retirement two 
years ago, he felt as much at 
home in the United States as 
any Mayflower descendant 
and knew the United States 
much better. He was a boom- 
ing encyclopedia of American 
history, American literature, 
and American lore. It was no 
accident that in 1936, in com- 
petition with hundreds of the 
nation’s political writers, he 
won the National Press Club 
pool on the size of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s majority. 

Once when Vice President 
(then Senator) Alben W. 
Barkley was a guest at his 
Georgetown home for dinner, 
Lewis turned on him and 
said: “Do you know what’s 
wrong with Kentucky grass, 
Alben? I'll tell you.” Then he 
launched into a dissertation 
on soil conditions in Barkley’s 
home state that left his guest 
gasping. 

Formulas: He was known 
as “Britain’s unofficial ambas- 
sador.” Official ambassadors 
came and went, but they 
were always second man to 
Lewis. And by general agree- 
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ment, no one did more to cement rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Britain. His formula: “The best thing 
to do for Anglo-American relations is to 
leave them strictly alone.” 

His London Times dispatches did much 
to explain the United States to Britain. 
Sample: Concerning the American posi- 
tion at the London Naval Conference in 
1930, he wrote: “The American people 
are demanding faith, hope, and parity.” 
At the same time, he was untiring in his 
efforts to make Britain’s position under- 
stood in the United States. In the ’30s, he 
diagrammed the British viewpoint to 
American isolationists with the aphorism: 
“You cannot print a positive image of 
peace on an American negative.” 

Once, when he was lecturing at the 
U.S. Army War College, a colonel asked: 
“When will Britain quit expecting the 
United States to pull her international 
chestnuts out of the fire?” Lewis shot 
back: “As soon as the United States quits 
considering Britain her first line of de- 
fense.” 

In 1931, in recognition of his services, 
the British Government knighted him. A 
friend asked what it meant to him. “Well, 
boy,” answered Bill Lewis, “Willmott 
Lewis used to fetch $250 a lecture. Sir 
Willmott Lewis gets $500.” 

He had a ready phrase for almost any 
situation that arose: 

Concerning the 1932 depression: “Who 





International 
Casualty: Injured in a fall from a horse, 
Rep. Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. of New York 
City, shown with his wife, had to hobble 
on crutches from his office to hear Presi- 
dent Truman’s State of the Union speech. 
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killed the goose that laid the golden age?” 

Concerning the Washington maelstrom 
during the New Deal: “We have chaos, 
but not enough for a new world.” 

Concerning the outbreak of war in 
Europe: “Nations get drunk and disorder- 
ly just as people do.” 

Concerning Dorothy Thompson: “That 
woman has discovered the secret of per- 
petual emotion.” 

Even after his retirement, Sir Bill pre- 
ferred to remain in the United States. 
His home and his table at the Press Club 
remained gathering places for govern- 
ment officials—and newspapermen - from 
all over the nation. Last Wednesday, 
Jan. 4, he was stricken by a heart attack 
and died at his home at the age of 72, He 
wouldn’t have liked the effusive obitu- 
aries written about him in papers from 
coast to coast. He detested the idea of 
newsmen writing about each other. “My 
boy,” he used to say, “there should’ be 
honor among thieves, you know.” 





ticing medicine before his trial. As the 
doctor and his wan wife left the court- 
room, cheers arose from some 100 people 
who had gathered in the rain outside. 

Indicted last Jan. 5 for the Dec. 4 
“mercy killing” of Mrs. Borroto, in con- 
stant pain from an incurable cancer, 
Sander by his admitted act had stirred 
up a nationwide controversy./ Although 
the Roman Catholic Church condemned 
him for assuming God’s right to take life. 
the Rev. C. Leslie Curtice of the Congre- 
gational Church in Candia, Sander’s home 
town, shared the feeling of other towns- 
people who signed petitions to indicate 
“faith” in the doctor. But over the week 
end, Catholic, most Protestant, and Jew- 
ish religious leaders in New England 
tended to swing away from support of 
Sander in their sermons. 

Proponents of euthanasia seized the 
moment to propagandize for the legaliza- 
tion of “mercy deaths.” Simultaneously 
a religious storm began to brew over the 


ered the prosecution; it demanded a mis- 
trial on four separate occasions, and it 
assailed government witnesses with 
charges of perjury. 

How effective these tactics would turn 
out to be wasn’t clear as the proceedings 
in the San Francisco Federal courtroom 
entered their seventh week last Tuesday. 
Some of them promised real fireworks 
but some of them only backfired. A 
defense allegation that Manning John- 
son, a .ormer Communist functionary, 
had been convicted once of a felony fell 
flat when the prosecution proved that 
the criminal in question was one James 
Mann Johnson—and that the felony was 
in fact a misdemeanor. Johnson, along 
with five other prosecution witnesses, had 
placed Bridges at Communist Party 
meetings and named him an important 
party member. 

Last week, as the court record passed 
the 3,000-page mark, Lawrence Seton 
Ross joined the government's parade. His 
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Sander and his family are greeted by Pastor Curtice as petitions excusing the mercy killing are circulated 


EUTHANASIA: 


Doctor at the Bar 


Haggard from lack of sleep and wear- 
ing a rumpled suit, Dr. Hermann N. 
Sander stood in the dock of a Manches- 
ter, N. H., courtroom last week. He lis- 
tened intently to a grand-jury indictment 
that he had “wilfully, feloniously, and 
with malice aforethought injected 10 
cubic centimeters four times in succes- 
sion into the veins of Mrs. Abbie Borroto, 
59, well knowing the said air injections 
to be sufficient to cause death.” Convic- 
tion of first-degree murder would mean 
the gallows or life imprisonment. 

“Not guilty,” said Sander in a clear 
voice. Then, under protest, his counsel 
agreed that if he were released on $25,- 
000 bail, Sander would desist from prac- 
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wider aspects of the case. fBut Dr. San- 
der, who had done his duty as he saw it, 
had no desire to be the center of a cause 
celebre. Through his lawyer last Friday, 
he made it clear that he was fighting for 
his life on the legal issues and rejected 
“trial as a religious martyr.” 


TRIALS: 


Bridges and Badgering 


No one could say that Harry Bridges’s 
defense team wasn’t trying. As a parade 
of ex-Communists fortified the govern- 
ment’s contention that the longshoremen’s 
union boss lied in 1945 when he swore 
on his naturalization papers that he had 
never been a party member, the defense 
tried everything in the book. It accused 
Judge George B. Harris of bias; it badg- 


story was in substance, though not in 
particulars, what the court had already 
heard six times. A onetime section secre- 
tarv of the Los Angeles Communist Party, 
Ross testified that Bridges had been pres- 
ent at three meetings closed to everyone 
but members. Under cross-examination, 
he got the full treatment. 

Had he been disciplined by the Com- 
munist Party for not supporting his wife? 
No, said Ross. Did he know a man named 
Raoul Cherbourg? Again Ross denied it. 
After the jury had been dismissed, the 
defense announced that it would pro- 
duce information to show that the wit- 
ness had been involved in the 1936 mur- 
der of Cherbourg and that Ross was 
testifying under threat of exposure. On 
Monday, Ross admitted he had fabri 
cated testimony concerning his own 


background. 
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Trap for Mrs. Hiss 


Prim, slight, and speaking in a sing- 
song voice, Priscilla Hiss faced her ordeal 
last week in Judge Henry W. Goddard’s 
courtroom, Almost shrinking from Tom 
Murphy, the towering Federal prosecu- 
tor, she strove to defend herself and her 
husband, Alger, from the accusations of 
Whittaker Chambers. Her blanket denial 
that she had typed and Hiss had turned 
over copies of State Department docu- 
ments to a Soviet spy ring in 1937-38 
was on the record. Now it was Murphy’s 
aim to tear down her story and prove an 
association spelled out by Chambers and 
his wife, Esther, in earlier testimony. 

As the cross-examination began in the 
New York Federal courthouse, Mrs. 
Hiss’s quick glances darted in every di- 
rection except toward Murphy or the 
jury. Her gloved hands moved compul- 
sively on her lap. Had she “deliberately 
lied” to the grand jury which indicted 
her husband? Murphy asked. Mrs. Hiss 
denied it emphatically, but conceded 
that she had made statements which later 
proved to be untrue. Pressing on, Mur- 
phy showed discrepancies in her state- 
ment to the FBI, her testimony before 
the grand jury, and her present assertions. 

In a voice barely above a whisper, 
Mrs. Hiss denied or affirmed. When doc- 
umentary evidence was introduced which 
undercut some of her testimony, she per- 
sisted in the denials. But on two points 
the government seemed to score. Mrs. 
Esther Chambers had testified that in 
1937 Mrs. Hiss had spoken of taking a 
course in medical technology at Wash- 
ington’s Mercy Hospital. The Hisses both 
swore that they had not seen the Cham- 
berses after 1936. Could Mrs. Hiss ex- 
plain how Mrs. Chambers knew of this 
intention? Mrs. Hiss couldn't. 

The second point was more telling. 
Mrs. Chambers claimed that she and her 
husband had spent New Year’s Eve (Dec. 
$1, 1936) with Alger and Priscilla Hiss 
in Washington. The defense had seem- 
ingly demolished this testimony by pre- 
senting a letter from Alger to Priscilla, 
postmarked Dec. 30, 1936, commiser- 
ating because she was spending New 
Year’s Eve in Chappaqua, N. Y. Timmie, 
her son by another marriage, had gotten 
chicken pox while they were visiting 
friends there. Obviously, said Mrs. Hiss, 
she stayed by his side, not returning to 
Washington until “about two weeks” 
after the New Year. 

The Reeord: After Mrs. Hiss had 
stepped down, Murphy sprang his trap, 
calling a witness out of turn. She was Dr. 
Margaret Mary Nicholson, the Hiss pedi- 
atrician in 1937. By Dr. Nicholson’s rec- 
ords, Mrs. Hiss and son had consulted her 
in Washington on Jan. 2, 1937. This cast 
serious doubt on the defense contention 
that the party did not take place. 

Dr. Nicholson’s records knocked down 
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another part of the Hiss testimony by 
showing that Timmie and Mrs. Hiss had 
visited her several times during the sum- 
mer of 1937. Mrs. Hiss had contradicted 
the Chamberses’ stories of meetings dur- 
ing that period by swearing that she had 
not once left Chestertown, Md., where 
the Hisses were vacationing. Dr. Nichol- 
son also told the court that two Hiss 
lawyers had spoken to her at great 
length about these visits, and had asked 
her to notify them if the government 
subpoenaed her. 

On Thursday, the defense uncovered 
its ace-in-the-hole—Dr. Carl A. L. Binger, 
a psychiatrist who had been eager to 
testifv before the grand jury in December 
1948 as to the mental condition of Whit- 
taker Chambers, even before having seen 
him. For one hour and nine minutes, 
defense counsel Claude B. Cross read a 
hypothetical question which pulled to- 
gether every derogatory accusation, 
proven or mythical, against Chambers. 
Assuming all this to be true, Cross asked, 
what would it indicate? 

“Mr. Chambers is suffering from a con- 
dition known as a psychopathic person- 
ality,” the saturnine psychiatrist said, “a 
disorder of character, the outstanding 
features of which are amoral and anti- 
social behavior.” One of the symptoms 
of this ailment was “a tendency to make 
false accusations.” A psychopathic per- 
sonality,. somewhere between the neu- 
rotic and the psychotic, could not be be- 
lieved. “He is under constant compulsion 
to make his fancies come true.” Lying 
was another symptom, and Chambers’s 
lies had begun in 1919, Binger testified. 
After consulting his notes, he admitted to 
an error in dates. Half an hour later, 
Binger cited inability to remember pre- 
cise dates as an important indication of 
mental disorder. 

At one point as Binger’s enthusiasm 
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Binger (with Dr. Henry A. Murray, left) : Long-range psychoanalysis 


carried him away, he was reprimanded 
by Judge Goddard: “Doctor, you are 
here as a witness, not as an advocate.” 
At another point, as Binger was describ- 
ing Chambers’s behavior on the stand, 
Murphy broke in with: “Are you talking 
about Mr. Chambers or someone else?” 
At 11:55 a.m., Friday, Cross turned Bing- 


er over to Murphy. But after one ques- 


tion, the court recessed for the week end. 
One of the jurors was running a fever. 


THE LEFT: 


Women’s Club or Agent? 


Before the Communists put disloyalty 
on a mass basis, the women’s club could 
be accused of subverting only a man’s 
dinner. The Congress of American 
Women, a planet in the solar system of 
Communist fronts, took care of this over- 
sight. Founded in March 1946, it im- 
mediately set to work to bring together 
what gullible women’s organizations it 
could and to weld them into a group 
which would battle for a Soviet-style 
world. It failed in this, but managed to 
snaggle some 3,000 individual members. 

Led by Muriel Draper, eccentric 
courter of musical luminaries and invet- 
erate joiner of party-line groups, a CAW 
delegation to the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation (WIDF) conven- 
tion at Budapest in December 1948 hung 
cheers in the rafters by attacking “Fas- 
cism” and police terror in America. A 
resolution presented by Mrs. Draper’s 
delegation condemned American policy 
“which sees war as the only method of 
providing world markets.” 

Last week Mrs. Draper, the group’s 
president, indignantly disclosed that the 
CAW had been ordered by the Justice 
Department to register as a foreign agent 
under the McCormack Act. The order had 
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F the eighteen Federal budgets 
this correspondent has had oc- 
casion to try to analyze, the one for 
fiscal 1951 presented this week is the 
best organized and most informative. 
Knowledge of where the money 
goes as well as where it comes from is 
indispensable to intelligent considera- 
tion of the Federal finances. 
It has been markedly lack- 
ing in much of the public 
discussion of the subject in 
recent years. Any step to- 
ward making the Federal fi- 
nances more readily intelli- 
gible should therefore be 
applauded. 

The President’s message 
is clear and well balanced. 
It gives, at the right points, 
collateral information which is impor- 
tant to an understanding of the Fed- 
eral finances. It gains in objectivity 
from the omission of his tax recom- 
mendations, which will follow in a 
special message. 


HE chief reason why the 1951 

budget is more comprehensible is, 
however, that it is largely organized on 
the “performance” basis recommended 
by the Hoover commission. Instead of 
summing up expenditures of a particu- 
lar agency under such headings as 
salaries and supplies, it tries to show 
the costs of specific activities or pro- 
grams. The explanatory matter is di- 
rected to the same end. Further 
changes in presenting the budget, to 
conform to Hoover commission recom- 
mendations, are promised for the fu- 
ture. But, even at this point, the 
budget has become a document which 
can be understood by a person of ordi- 
nary mentality who is willing to take 
the time to study it. 

The new budget contains also some 
noteworthy special analyses. One 
summarizes the business-type budgets 
of government corporations and of the 
business-type activities of certain 
other agencies. Another shows the 
forms aiid amounts of Federal aid to 
state and local governments. A third 
brings. together all Federal expendi- 
tures on public works. And a fourth 
shows the various types of investment 
made by the Federal government. 

Contrary to some published reports, 
the idea of a “capital” budget separate 








A New-Style Budget 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


from the regular budget for the year 
1950 was not seriously contemplated 
by the Budget Bureau. But the subject 
undoubtedly will be explored and de- 
bated in the near future, 

The 1951 budget calls for $12,400,- 
000,000 in expenditures which might 
be called wealth increasing. Of this 
total, $3,700,000,000 is for 
research and development, 
health and education, and 
the improvement of state, 
local, and private assets. The 
remaining $8,700,000,000, 
however, would go into di- 
rect assets of the Federal 
government _itself—loans 
(excluding foreign loans), 
public works, commodity in- 
ventories, and major equip- 
ment. In private business, few of these 
outlays would be regarded as current 
operating expenditures. 

Of these $8,700,000,000 in loans 
and direct Federal investments for the 
year, some $4,000,000,000 are de- 
scribed by the Budget Bureau as finally 
recoverable. This excludes all outlays 
on equipment and two-thirds of those 
on public works. This division is some- 
what arbitrary: all investments of 
which more than 50 per cent is ex- 
pected to be repaid are counted as re- 
coverable while those on which less 
than 50 per cent repayment is ex- 
pected are counted as non-recover- 
able. But some Federal expenditures 
are in reality direct loans investments 
and will be recovered in the normal 
course of events. If these were re- 
moved from the administrative budget 
and treated as capital transactions 
legitimately to be financed by bor- 
rowed money, the budget for next year 
would be very nearly, if not wholly, in 
balance. 

The summary of Federal aids to 
state and local governments furnishes 
raw material for a reexamination of 
their respective responsibilities. 


HE Federal budget has been for 
yeni the most important single 
public document. It is unavoidably 
vast and complicated—not even the 
most extreme advocate of economy 
could make it otherwise. But this one 
provides a good foundation for per- 
ceptive discussion of the Federal fi- 
nances in Congress and the press. 
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Mrs. Draper: Subversion in skirts? 


been issued last October, Mrs. Draper 
said, but the CAW had attempted to 
circumvent it by disaffiliating with the 
WIDF. Not satisfied, the Justice Depart- 
ment insisted that the CAW had a “con- 
tinuing obligation to register.” 

“But we cannot register as foreign 
agents when we are not,” Mrs, Draper 
said with sweet reasonableness. There 
was little likelihood that the Justice De- 
partment would be impressed by her log- 
ic. If she and the CAW’s officers persist- 
ed, the statute provided a solution: $10,- 
000 fines and five-year prison sentences. 


DISASTERS: 


‘Just Plain Hell’ 


In a holocaust, firemen battled last 
Saturday night to save the lives of the 
screaming women trapped behind metal 
bars. The mental ward of the Davenport, 
la., Mercy Hospital was hopelessly afire. 
Working desperately, the firemen were 
able to chop their way into the anti- 
quated ‘ firetrap. Thirty-one patients 
dressed only in nightclothes were car- 
ried out into the 14-degree weather. 
Thirty-eight died in the flames. Mrs. 
Anna Neal, a night attendant, was killed 
as she attempted to rescue her wards. 

“Last spring we recommended that a 
sprinkler system be installed in all the 
Mercy Hospital buildings, but nothing 
was done,” said Fire Chief Lester Schick. 
“There are no teeth in our state fire laws.” 
Lt. Alex Koranda, a member for seven- 
teen years of Davenport’s fire depart- 
ment, said grimly: “I’ve seen horror. I've 
seen tragedy. I thought I had seen just 
everything—until I saw that fire this 
morning. It was just plain hell.” 
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Hydra- Matic Drive, at new reduced price, now optional on all Oldsmobile models. 


GLAMOROUS NEW FUTURAMICS 4) BRILLIANT "SOCKET’ ENGINES J 
NEW WHIRLAWAY HYORA-MATIC DRIVE J 


Your Oldsmobile dealer invites you to meet... 


Oldsmobile’s New Futuramic Fleet! _. See the 


Futuramic “98”—Oldsmobile’s glamor star! 
§ 
“Rocket” Engine! New Whirlaway Hydra- 
Matic! Lowest, widest Fisher Body in 
Oldsmobile history! _.» See the newly-styled 
Futuramic ‘‘88”—Oldsmobile’s action star! 
“Rocket” performance now even smoother with 
new Whirlaway Hydra-Matic! <Q» See the 
Futuramic “76’—Oldsmobile’s value star! 
It’s the lowest-priced Futuramic car! “Big Six” 
Engine! And naturally, Hydra-Matic Drive! 
See them all! Take your choice! 
Futuramics! ‘ Rockets!” Hydra-Matics! 


Finest Oldsmobiles ever! 
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The device shown is the 
IBM Electronic Counter, 
basic unit of IBM 
Electronic Machines 
which compute 
arithmetical problems 
at tremendous speeds. 





A BUSINESSMAN needs a report on his company’s production and 
inventory position, and he has to have it faster than ever before. 


A SCIENTIST, working in the atomic energy field, needs to know 
the exact effect of relativistic mass increases in the slowing down of fast 


electrons. 


AN AIRCRAFT DESIGNER needs to determine the theoretical stresses 
and strains brought about by the use of new-type controls on a jet-powered, 


supersonic plane. 


Today, these intricate requirements and countless others are being met 
at amazingly high speed through the use of IBM Electronic Business 


Machines. 


IBM pioneered in the application of the science of electronics to business 
machines . . . machines which benefit everyone through increasing the 


productivity of industry and science. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building 
590 MADISON AVENUE . NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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FORMOSA: 


INTERNATIONAL 





Climax of the China Tragedy 


The long, long tragedy of China 
rushed toward a headlong end last week. 
The British, once arbiters in the Far 
East, officially recognized the Chinese 
Communist government, as the Common- 
wealth conference opened in Ceylon. 
The Chinese Communist Premier, Mao 
Tse-tung, remained in Moscow after 
Stalin’s birthday, conducting orientally 
complicated negotiations with the Rus- 
sians. The Communist government in 
Peking officially demanded that Nation- 
alist China’s representative be expelled 
from the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil. Mme. Chiang Kai-shek made a fare- 
well radio broadcast this Sunday as she 
prepared to leave to join her beleaguered 
husband on beleaguered Formosa. 

And President Truman dealt the Na- 
tionalists what even Chiang’s supporters 
thought might be a fatal blow when he 
announced on Jan. 5 America’s “hands- 
off’ policy toward Formosa. This week 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson is 
scheduled to appear before a Congres- 
sional committee to pick up the pieces 
and to attempt to show that they can be 
made to form a coherent policy designed 
to save the rest of the Far East from 
Communism. 

All this news hit the United States 
public like a delayed-action Pearl Har- 
bor. The loss of a continent to the Chi- 
nese Communists had disturbed the av- 
erage man less than the threat to an 
island—a reflection perhaps of a strategic 
sixth sense developed during a war in 
which islands had to be won by blood, 
sweat, and tears. 

“We have taken a terrible beating,” 
cried The New York Times in an edi- 
torial. The American public is unaccus- 


Republican senators (Wherry, Jenner, Ferguson, Smith, Knowland) fumed when Truman backed 
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tomed to terrible beatings, and it looked 
around for reasons and villains. Yet sel- 
dom had there been a more sincere divi- 
sion of opinion; seldom had the facts been 
more obscure; seldom had the motives 
been more obscurantist. 

Here is the complete story—from both 
sides—of what may go down as America’s 
worst defeat in time of peace. 


How and Why It Happened 


The storm over Formosa had long 
been brewing. But it blew up over 
Washington as suddenly, as unexpect- 
edly, as mysteriously as a summer squall. 
It culminated in a baffling few weeks of 
decisions and reversals. The story of 
what happened can now be told. It falls 
into two parts: of events on the record 
or which can be revealed, and of the 
mixed motives animating the chief par- 
ticipants in these events. 


THE Recorp 


Dec. 1: Sen. H. Alexander Smith, New 
Jersey Republican, closely followed by 
Sen. William F. Knowland, California 
Republican, after conferring with Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur in Tokyo, strongly 
urge the United States to take mili- 
tary action to save Formosa. 

Dec. 12: Under Secretary of the Army 
Tracy S. Voorhees, followed by Army 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations Lt. 
Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, returns to 
Washington from a flying visit to Mac- 
Arthur in Tokyo. They communicate the 
general’s familiar views on Far Eastern 
strategy to the Joint Chiefs. 

Dec. 22: Joint Chiefs meet under 
chairmanship of Defense Secretary Louis 


International 


Johnson. They refuse to advise Ameri- 
can occupation of Formosa, but recom- 
mend sending a large military mission to 
advise its Nationalist defenders. 


Dec. 23: Recommendations of the 
Joint Chiefs are conveyed by Defense 
Department to State Department. John- 
son leaves Washington for a vacation in 
Florida. An official appeal from Chinese 
Nationalists for American military, politi- 
cal, and economic advisers on Formosa is 
received by State Department. A State 
Department memorandum is sent out 
through routine channels to personnel ad- 
vising them that Formosa’s fall is “widely 
anticipated” and will have “no special 
military significance.” 

Dec. 29: National Security Council 
meets in secret. President Truman unex- 
pectedly attends. Secretary Johnson is 
still on vacation. Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
outlines Joint Chiefs’ recommendation to 
send a military mission to Formosa. Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson opposes 
plan. The President sides with Acheson, 

Dec. 30: State Department officially 
denies Nationalists requested Ameriean 
advisers for Formosa. 

Jan. 3: A United Press dispatch from 
Tokyo quotes State Department's confi- 
dential Dec. 23 memorandum and says 
it was transmitted to personnel attached 
to General MacArthur's headquarters. 


State Department officially admits the 
Nationalist request for advisers. 
President Truman officially 


Jan. 5: 
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states at a press conference that the 
United States does not “have any inten- 
tion of utilizing its armed forces to inter- 
fere in the present situation . . . Simi- 
larly, the United States Government will 
not provide military aid or advice to Chi- 
nese forces on Formosa.” Dr. Philip Jes- 
sup, State Department special Far East 
envoy, after arriving in Tokyo, and con- 
ferring with General MacArthur, says the 
United States “has not abandoned and 
will not abandon China.” 


THe Morives 


Insofar as this record of events is ex- 
plainable, it is explainable by the per- 
sonalities and motives of three men: 
General MacArthur, Secretary Johnson, 
and Secretary Acheson. 

MacArthur: The general has long made 
no secret of his belief that the Communist 
conquest of China constitutes a great 
strategic danger to the American position 
in the Pacific. Lately MacArthur has 
stressed the danger of losing Formosa. 
Reports from Tokyo have raised the possi- 
bility of adding the island to the general's 
theater and occupying it as a Japanese 
possession whose fate cannot be settled 
until a peace treaty is signed. 

MacArthur's views have been well 
known to the Chiefs of Staff. The gen- 


the forthcoming Japanese peace treaty 
may leave the general without a job. He 
has shown no inclination to return for his 
long-deferred homecoming, and assum- 
ing command of American forces in all 
the Pacific would give him another long 
task to perform. To this the occupation 
of Formosa under his direction might be 
a steppingstone. 

Johnson: General MacArthur found at 
least a part-time ally in the Defense Sec- 
retary. Since early summer Johnson has 
been pressing the State Department for 
a rounded and explicit plan for contain- 
ing Communist expansion in Asia, al- 
though he never regarded the holding of 
Formosa as a major part of such a policy. 
The Secretary, however, considered Mac- 
Arthur’s views as generally sound, and 
inclined toward them perhaps more than 
the Joint Chiefs, It was on Johnson’s ini- 
tiative that the Joint Chiefs made their 
Dec. 22 recommendation to send a mili- 
tary mission to Formosa. 

The next day the Secretary left for his 
Florida vacation and did not return for 
the Dec. 29 meeting which reversed the 
Dec. 22 decision. This action brings up 
two unanswered questions. First, had 
President Truman already decided to 
overrule the Joint Chiefs’ decision and 
therefore did Johnson conclude it would 
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Mao and Stalin in Moscow (with Marshal Bulganin) : 


Did the easy hospitality 


eral also took the unusual procedure of 
bringing these views before the public 
by allowing Senators Smith and Knowl- 
and to give them vigorous expression. 
Probably in no other officer would such 
action be tolerated by President Truman, 
to whom, as Commander-in-Chief, Mac- 
Arthur is ultimately responsible and to 
whose policies he must correspond. 

The sincerity of General MacArthur's 
strategic views is unquestioned. How- 
ever, some observers contend that the 
China and Formosa situation also co- 
incides with the fact that completion of 
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conceal hard bargaining? 


be useless for him to be present at the 
Dec. 29 meeting? Against this must be 
set the fact that on Dec. 23 Defense De- 
partment lawyers were submitting briefs 
to the State Department questioning 
China’s right to Formosa and suggesting 
it be placed temporarily under Mac- 
Arthur's jurisdiction. 

Second, did Johnson calculate that no 
important decision could be reached by 
the National Security Council, which is a 
purely advisory body? Johnson’s office did 
not communicate with him in Florida 
concerning the meeting. He had left with 


the President’s blessing, and Mr. Tru- 
man’s attendance at the meeting was en- 
tirely unexpected, except perhaps by 
Secretary Acheson. 

Acheson: On the day of the Presi- 
dent’s Formosa statement Secretary Ache- 
son smilingly agreed with an associate 
that the China situation was at last mov- 
ing from the “good Lord” to the “thank 
God” stage. Nothing would gratify the 
Secretary more than to find himself in a 
position where he could “thank God” the 
current phase of the China situation into 
oblivion. Acheson believes that the Na- 
tionalists can be of no possible use in the 
tough and dangerous conflict with the 
new masters of China which lies ahead. 

The Secretary realizes that the task 
is infinitely greater than that which faced 
his predecessors in Europe. For one 
thing, the novelty of vast American re- 
covery programs has worn off. Congress 
is hostile, skeptical, and in no mood to 
advance new funds for recovery of the 
Far East or of anything else. 

This policy was reflected in the Dec. 23 
State Department memorandum. But the 
memorandum did not appear to be a doc- 
ument drawn up as a result of any sudden 
decision; it bore the earmarks of a rou- 
tine report, perhaps prepared weeks be- 
fore. The fact that it was sent out Dec. 23 
might indicate that Acheson won the 
President over to his side that early, but 
the weight of evidence pointed to a later 
decision by Mr. Truman. What remained 
to be seen was whether Acheson’s victory 
would cost more than it was worth in 
damage to the bipartisan foreign policy. 


Diplomacy: And Now? 


Formosa monopolized the headlines 
because it symbolized the failure of 
Western policy in the Far East. However, 
two other events loomed as of more basic 
significance in shaping the future: 
> In Moscow Mao Tse-tung was quar- 
tered in a dacha next to Stalin’s own in 
suburban Tarasovka. The Chinese Pre- 
mier was afforded the rare privilege of 
dining privately with the generalissimo. 
His personal host, Anastas Mikoyan, Po- 
litburo member, took Mao to the opera 
and to the Bolshoi theater. He visited the 
site of Moscow’s old Chinatown, attended 
the opening of a new subway branch, 
and inspected the Stalin auto plant. 

But it is a truism of diplomacy that the 
more elaborate the entertaining, the 
harder the negotiations. And Mao had 
come to Moscow to negotiate a treaty to 
replace the 1945 pact between the Soviets 
and the Chiang government. NEwswEEk’s 
Paris bureau cabled: “Diplomatic sources 
say Mao’s chief demand is Chinese con- 
trol of Manchuria and Outer Mongolia. 
It is Mao’s view that Chiang ceded far 
too much to the Russians in Manchuria. 
Mao has also been demanding massive 
credits for reconstruction work and build- 
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ing Chinese railways and industries. Even 
before his visit he had asked for a specific 
railway loan, and he was incensed when 
the Kremlin replied by sending a team of 
120 railway experts to survey Chinese 
needs.” 

> In Colombo, Ceylon, the British Com- 
monwealth nations assembled. One of the 
chief questions as the conference opened 
this week was how Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin was going to mount the 27 
steps to the conference room. Bevin’s 
doctor won't allow him to climb stairs 
because of his weak heart. Ceylon naively 
offered to provide a sedan chair in which 
the Foreign Secretary could be carried up 
the stairs. Britishers recoiled at the 
thought of “Ermie”—who is blimpish in 
appearance if not in fact—being carted 
around on coolies’ shoulders. 

The British came to Colombo relieved 
after an outburst of indignation at the 
“vacillations” of American foreign policy 
toward China—and even more relieved by 
President Truman’s Formosa statement. 
London observers admitted that a policy 
could hardly be more improvised than 
Britain’s recognition of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. It remained for the Co- 
lombo conference to deal with the long- 
range problem of a Communist tide flood- 
ing south and west from China to areas 
of vital importance to Britain, and of life- 
and-death significance to its partners, 
Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, India, 
and Pakistan. 

Meanwhile the State Department pro- 
ceeded with its plans for a long-range 
policy in Asia. Edward Weintal, News- 
wEEK diplomatic correspondent, here 
gives a preview of some of these plans: 

Urgent Message: While public at- 
tention was concentrated on Formosa, the 
United States similarly disclaimed all re- 
sponsibility for the fate of Tibet. The 
United States ambassador in India was 
instructed to inform the local Tibetan 
representatives that they could expect no 
American aid at this time. Ambassador 
Henderson told the Tibetans that, while 
the United States viewed their problems 
with utmost sympathy, their proposal to 
send a special mission to Washington 
must be reluctantly declined. 

Neither was the United States prepared 
—Henderson told the Tibetans—to sup- 
port their application for UN member- 
ship, as this would inevitably be vetoed 
by the representatives of the Soviet Union 
and of Communist China. Henderson’s 
advice was to lie low lest any untoward 
action on Tibet’s part provoke the Peking 
regime into liquidating its precarious 
autonomy. 

On another front, the cause of Ameri- 
can recognition of the Peking regime re- 
ceived powerful support from some of the 
State Department’s top advisers on Soviet 
affairs. In an urgent message addressed 
to Secretary Acheson, these advisers 
warned that delay in recognizing the 
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Chinese Communists played strongly into 
Soviet hands. 

On the basis of evidence from Soviet 
sources, these professionals concluded 
that the Soviet-Chinese relationship was 
far from clarified and that Mao Tse-tung’s 
prolonged visit to the Soviet capital 
proved the friendship-treaty negotiations 
have encountered serious obstacles. Ab- 
sence of American diplomatic representa- 
tives in China, at a time when they could 
encourage resistance and take advantage 
of Sino-Soviet difficulties, could benefit no 
one but the Russians, these experts feared. 
In conclusion, the message pointed out, 
the apparent split between the United 
States and Britain and other Western 
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will bear their fullest share. Crisis situ- 
ations where the United States is sudden- 
ly faced with the task of taking over 
Britain’s responsibilities at a moment's 
notice—such as in Greece in 1947—are to 
be eliminated. 


Strategy: Pro and Con 


From Formosa’s deep-water harbors 
like Keelung and Takao and the nearby 
Pescadores and from Formosa’s 50 air- 
fields Japanese planes and ships launched 
their attacks against the Philippines and 
Southeast Asia. 

However vital Formosa was to Japan’s 
strategy during the hot war, how valuable 
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Formosa’s relation to American bases in depth in the Pacific 


Powers over China would serve as a pow- 
erful boost to Communist morale in Asia 
and elsewhere. 

Program: Recognition of China, after 
full consultation with Congress, is only 
one of the items on Secretary Acheson’s 
Far Eastern program. At the height of the 
Formosa turmoil, the Secretary quietly 
ordered the ponderous policymaking ma- 
chinery of the State Department to 
change its direction from Europe to the 
Far East. Some results of this change are 
already apparent. Secret, top-level talks 
with the British are under way to deter- 
mine and divide responsibility between 
the United States and the British Com- 
monwealth for the maintenance of order 
and for the survival of moderate national- 
ism in Asia. 

As the British understand it, the United 
States is ready to accept sole responsibil- 
ity for Japan and the Philippines. But the 
United States is also likely to insist that 
the entire area north of Singapore, includ- 
ing Thailand, French Indo-China, and 
Burma, be regarded as a joint American- 
British undertaking in which the British 


is it to America’s strategy in the cold war? 
The Save-Formosa and the Abandon- 
Formosa schools give sharply contrast- 
ing answers: 

Save It: The Save-Formosans point 
out that, as shown by the accompanying 
map, Formosa lies hundreds of miles 
nearer the mainland than the advanced 
American bases on Okinawa and the 
Philippines. In the event of war with the 
Communist world, American possession 
of the island would facilitate a watertight 
naval blockade and air raids against the 
Chinese mainland. From Formosa could 
be launched hit-and-run landings on the 
Chinese coast, or even a full-fledged in- 
vasion. Besides, Formosa is less vulner- 
able to typhoons than Okinawa. 

From Tokyo, Compton Pakenham, 
NewswEEK bureau chief, cabled: “Mili- 
tary authorities here feel that some day 
we may have to recapture what's being 
given away. They argue that the cost of 
recapture would be infinitely greater than 
the risk involved in a firm stand today. 
Officers lately in China are certain that 
any gesture on our part would forestall a 
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EVER TAKE A 3-HOUR BATH ? The pulp in 1950 Levelcoat 
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printing that can be achieved with 1950 Levelcoat. 
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Communist invasion for the time being 
at least. 

“These authorities feel that, in case of 
conflict, Formosa is more vital to the 
United States than to the Communists. 
For the Communists, it faces the open 
Pacific. For the United States, it faces the 
mainland and in addition links the Phil- 
ippines and Okinawa.” 

Forget It: The Abandon-Formosans 
retort that not even the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff consider Formosa vital. In the Pen- 
tagon’s view, the island’s value in Chinese 
Communist hands would be nil. The Red 
naval and air forces which might be based 
there are negligible. Besides, Formosa’s 
bases, as the map on page 27 indi- 
cates, are only a few miles closer to 
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American positions on Okinawa and the 
Philippines than are mainland bases. 

Even in American hands, the Pentagon 
feels, Formosa would be valuable but not 
essential. Furthermore, the Air Force and 
the Navy possess a vast defense in depth 
with their bases on the Philippines, at 
Okinawa, and at Yokosuka in Japan, plus 
the second Pearl Harbor on Guam. Main- 
taining this network of bases in itself ab- 
sorbs a disproportionate amount of de- 
fense funds at the expense of combat 
forces. The Pentagon doesn’t think that 
Formosa bases would be worth the extra 
maintenance cost. 


What Chiang Has Left 


From his lofty holiday resort on the 
Sun and Moon Lake in inland Formosa, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek last week 
scurried back to his forest-cloaked GHQ 
on Mount Tsao, overlooking Taipeh, the 
island’s capital. There, amidst the luxury 
of the mansion which the Japanese had 
built for Prince Chichibu, Emperor Hi- 
rohito’s brother, the Gissimo took stock 
of Formosa’s defenses. 

What does Chiang have and how 
long can he hold out? Here is how the 
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situation shapes up in the eyes of the 
most experienced and best informed— 
although sometimes contradictory—ob- 
servers: 

Air Foree: Formosa’s best hope for 
survival lies in keeping the Communists 
from crossing the 100-mile Formosa 
Strait. To guard this natural moat, Chiang 
has Gen. Chou Chih-jou’s American- 
equipped air force (see cover). This 
force last week helped smash the Com- 
munists’ initial efforts to invade Hainan 
Island, only 15 miles off the mainland, 
with an armada of junks. The air force 
also has raided such Red-held cities as 
Shanghai and Nanking. 

So far, the Nationalist air force is su- 
preme in the Chinese skies. It boasts 
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Formosa defenders: Sun reviews his troops; Wu struggles to get efficient administration 


85,000 men and 500 planes of all types, 
including reconnaissance, trainers, and 
transports. China’s air academy was 
moved in toto from mainland Hangchow 
to Formosa—not only planes and repair 
tools but electric wiring and bathtubs. 
However, because of spare-parts short- 
ages, only half the aircraft are opera- 
tional. In addition, only a two-month sup- 
ply of gasoline is available. Although 
some 100 planes have defected to or been 
captured by the Communists, these have 
not appeared in combat to date. As a 
“purely precautionary” measure, none- 
theless, an islandwide dimout was in- 
effectively imposed on Formosa last 
week. 

Navy: Also available to guard the 
Formosa Strait, as well as to blockade 
the Communist-held mainland, is Ad- 
miral Kwei Yung-ching’s navy of 35,000 
men and 50 ships. It is led by two de- 
stroyers and ten destroyer escorts. Only 
half these ships, because of shortages 
and spare parts, are in running order. 
However, they outmatch anything which 
the Communists now have. 

Army: The best educated American 
guess is that Chiang has 100,000 effective 
combat soldiers. Generally these troops 


are well equipped. The entire $125,000,- 
000 which Congress appropriated for aid 
to China in 1948, save what was wasted 
in graft and mismanagement, was spent 
on equipment now on Formosa. This in- 
cludes 123,000 Americar and 45,000 Eu- 
ropean rifles. In addition, substantial 
quantities of arms and equipment were 
evacuated from the mainland before 
Shanghai fell. However, ammunition of 
the correct sizes is none too plentiful. 
Morale: Sen. William F. Knowland, 
whose wartime service as an Army ma- 
jor qualifies him as an expert observer, 
reported on his recent visit to Formosa: 
“The morale of the men is excellent.” He 
predicted that, with additional muni- 
tions and moral support, the Nationalists 
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could hold Formosa and even Hainan. 
Telling of his visit to Chinmen Island off 
Amoy only two weeks after the Com- 
munists landed 10,000 troops there, he 
said: “Although the Communists landed 
behind as well as in front of the Na- 
tionalists, the defenders fought back and, 
with reinforcements, destroyed the Com- 
munist invaders. They killed 3,000 and 
captured 6,000—plus enough equipment 
to arm in full all the Nationalist troops 
on Chinmen, only 60 per cent of whom 
had had firearms, and two divisions on 
Formosa as well.” 

The State Department, however, thinks 
the Formosa troops have been infiltrated 
by Communists. It doubts their combat 
effectiveness. Some Pentagon experts also 
fear they may prove to be the dregs of 
the barrel. 

Leadership: Gen. Sun Li-jen, grad- 
uate of Purdue University and Virginia 
Military Institute, regarded in wartime 
by American Gen. “Vinegar Joe” Stil- 
well as China’s best general, commands 
Formosa’s ground troops. Senator Know- 
land says his training program is “excel- 
lent.” Even Pentagon cynics consider 
him “pretty good.” 

Princeton-educated K. C. Wu, who in 
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Knowland’s words had an “excellent rec- 
ord” as mayor of Shanghai and Chung- 
king, took over as governor of Formosa 
on Dec, 21. Whether he can overnight 
bring order out of chaos seems as doubt- 
ful as whether he can make Formosans 
forget the massacre of 5,000 to 10,000 
unarmed island rebels in 1947 by Gen. 
Chen Yi. 

Economy: Formosa’s economy, for- 
merly buttressed by Oolong tea and a 
world monopoly of camphor, has crum- 
bled because its old trade ties with Japan 
were cut and its new ones with China 
were choked by civil war. With a popu- 
lation of only 6,000,000, it is saddled by 
an influx of 1,000,000 refugees from the 
continent. 

Of the $300,000,000 Nationalist gold 
reserve, brought to Formosa from the 
mainland, at least $100,000,000 is still 
available. President Truman’s hands-off 
announcement bars from Formosa the 

75,000,000 in military aid which Con- 
gress voted last year for the “area of 
China.” However, the ECA’s $94,000,000 
non-military program for China is being 
used to stave off economic collapse. 

Native Population: Knowland re- 
ported: “There was no visible indication 
of insurrection or fear of it on the island. 
I went about the city of Taipeh both at 
night and in the daytime without either 
Chinese or American escorts. Frankly, I 
felt safer than I did later in the Philip- 
pines.” He insisted that the Formosans 
did not want to be “liberated” by the 
Communists and would back the Na- 
tionalists as long as they had any choice. 

However, British Foreign Office ex- 
perts predicted the island’s fall because 
of defections, economic collapse, and 
eventual exhaustion of military supplies. 
In fact, until President Truman ended 
military aid to Formosa, the British were 
planning to ask Washington to limit any 
aid to only defensive weapons. They 
feared that any bombers, bombs, or mines 
with which the Nationalists might be 
provided would reach the Chinese Com- 
munists eventually and be used against 
Hong Kong. 


Pierced Arrow 


An explosive incident was added to 
the China problem this Monday when a 
Nationalist minelayer poured more than 
30 armor-piercing shells into the Ameri- 
can ship Flying Arrow, belonging to the 
tuggedly individualistic Hans J. Isbrandt- 
sen (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 28, 1949), as it 
tried to run the blockade of Shanghai. 
A patrolling British warship helped ex- 
tinguish the fires that broke out in the 
Flying Arrow’s $10,000,000 cargo of 
cotton, chemicals, and oil. Nationalist 
naval headquarters on Formosa claimed 
that the merchantman, anchored off- 
shore with its steering house shattered, 
was in their custody. 
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IN COMPLEX SEQUENCE? 


AN OPEN AND SHUT CASE 
FOR ELECTRIC OPERATION 


Hand operation is false econ- 
omy on any valve that should 
be opened and closed by a 
Cutler-Hammer Motorized 
Valve Operator. 

It is either a costly mis- 
use of manpower, a sacrifice 
of process improvements, or 
both. A Cutler-Hammer unit 
can close in 60-seconds a large 
valve that would require an 
hour or more for human hands 
to accomplish unaided. And 
minutes may be of utmost 
importance in an emergency. 
At the touch of a button, a 
Cutler-Hammer unit can 
close a valve miles away... 
or in any hard-to-reach or 
hazardous location. By auto- 
matic interlocked control 
Cutler-Hammer units also 
can make valves perform 
properly, safely and reliably 


in correct sequence for any 
process requirements. 
Cutler-Hammer Motorized 
Valve Operators are offered 
in a complete line; an opera- 
tor for every size and type of 
valve from *% inch up. Their 
mechanisms have been de- 
signed through years of 
experience to prevent dam- 
age to valve seats or jam- 
ming of valves at high 
pressures and temperatures. 
A Cutler-Hammer engineer 
will be glad to counsel with 
you on your valve operation 
problems. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1416 St. Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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BRITAIN: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





Mounting General Election Fever 


Feb. 23. 

By magic or by instinct British political 

soothsayers picked this otherwise undis- 
tinguished date for the general election. 
Some jumped it up to Feb. 16, and a few 
still held out for June. There was some 
evidence that Prime Minister Attlee had 
made up his mind and some that he 
would announce the date this week. But 
little “Clem” Attlee is a tight man with a 
secret, and, until he spoke, the date of 
the election was as speculative as the re- 
sults. Nonetheless the February twenty- 
thirders could point to this evidence: 
> Attlee appointed five faithful Labor 
M. P.’s, including Defense Minister A. V. 
Alexander, to the House of Lords, Unless 
a general election occurs soon, Labor may 
have to fight by-elections for each of the 
five seats. 
> This Sunday the Prime Minister un- 
expectedly had lunch with King George. 
Protocol requires that he ask the king to 
dissolve Parliament before an election. 
> Parliament is scheduled to reconvene 
Jan. 24. If Attlee called for its dissolution 
within a few days, he could then make 
the Labor Party Jubilee Conference, to 
be held in London on Feb. 4 and 5, the 
opening of the campaign. 
PA February election would also avoid 
the public resentment that is almost cer- 
tain to come with the announcement of 
the budget in April. 

For the moment, the Socialists could 
woo votes with genuine good news. 





Season's Greetings: Students dressed as “Wind” 
(left) and “Snowman” added a touch of fall and 
winter to the New Year's Chelsea Arts Ball in Lon- 


Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir Stafford 
Cripps was practically buoyant as he told 
a press conference on Jan. 4 that Britain’s 
dollar reserves have risen $263,000,000 
since devaluation last September, and 
the sterling area’s gold and dollar deficit 
has been cut to a paltry $31,000,000. But 
roughly half the gain was caused by the 
first readjustment to devaluation and pre- 
sumably would not recur; and, without 
the $294,000,000 poured into the sterling 
kitty by Marshall aid and similar assist- 
ance, dollar reserves would actually have 
receded slightly during the quarter. 


Taxi? Taxi? 


No one who visited London during 
the war will forget the long hours of 
standing on a blacked-out corner, waiting 
hopelessly for a taxicab that never ap- 
peared. Last week there was another taxi 
crisis—London had too many of them. 
Early one afternoon last week, 1,500 driv- 
ers, looking exactly alike in cloth caps, 
droopy overcoats, mufflers, and green 
badges, converged on Speakers’ Corner 
at Marble Arch. 

Ignoring shouts from West Enders, 
they parked their high black cabs bumper 
to bumper along 3 miles of Hyde Park 
roadway while they listened approving- 
ly to speeches demanding that the au- 
thorities limit the total number of taxis 
permitted in the London area. The influx 
of young drivers and new cabs had 


threatened the security of even those 
members of the taxi hierarchy who op- 
erate from the Hyde Park corner rank— 
“Old Bert,” “Jam Tart,” and “Chicken” 
to name but three veterans of the blitz 
and bottle parties. 


GERMANY: 
Dual-Pricing Progress 


The West German Republic learned 
last week that full participation in the 
Western community with its huge Mar- 
shall-plan handouts also involves some 
short-range sacrifices. After three months 
of complex negotiations with the West- 
ern Allies, German economic experts ac- 
cepted a new schedule of prices for their 
most precious possession—Ruhr coal. Ger- 
many’s income was thus reduced by 
about $404,700 a month. 

The customary spread between internal 
and external prices sometimes required 
foreign buyers to pay nearly $5.00 more 
per ton for German coal than did the Ger- 
mans, The new price schedule, after al- 
lowing for the different grades of coal 
sold at home and abroad, cut the spread 
to about $1.30. Simultaneously, a read- 
justment of freight tates further increased 
the cost of coal inside Germany but not 
in export, and in effect reduced the 
spread to about $1.07. Subsequent nego- 
tiations of quarterly price schedules are 
expected to narrow the gap still farther. 


Significance-~- 

The progressive closing of the coal 
price gap is one of the first concrete re- 
sults of Economic Cooperation Adminis- 


Combine Photos 


don. The bespangled dancing girl and the four- 
legged landscape painter with the flowers in his 
hat brought “Summer” and “Spring” to the ball. 
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* GOLDEN STATE is the only streamliner 
direct to Tucson, Phoenix and Palm 
Springs. Make this wonderful Great 
Circle Tour of the West on your next 
Arizona-California trip: 


From Chicago take our swift Golden State 
—‘‘smoothest streamliner to the Pacific 
Coast’’—via El Paso (where you stop- 
over for Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park if you wish), Douglas, Bisbee, 
Tucson and Phoenix. Bask in Arizona’s 
desert resort country. Then PalmSprings, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Old Mexico. 


From Los Angeles, go North on our scenic 
California Daylight streamliner via Santa 
Barbara—470 miles of lovely Pacific 
surf, valley and mountain—to San Fran- 
cisco. See the Golden Gate. 


Then home via Reno, Ogden, Omaha and 


Chicago on our luxurious City of San 
Francisco—‘“‘fastest thing on wheels be- 
tween the Golden Gate and Chicago.”’ 


Or go North from San Francisco on our 
new Shasta Daylight streamliner. See 
14,161-foot Mt. Shasta, beautiful! Ore- 
gon. From Portland, return home by the 
U.S. or Canadian line of your choice. 


If you prefer, zo home via New Orleans. 
From Arizona or Los Angeles take our 
fast Sunset Limited to El Paso, Texas 
resort country, San Antonio, Houston, 
New Orleans. (All-Diesel now, the Sun- 
set will be a completely new, 42-hour 
streamliner later this year.) 


Only Southern Pacific brings you to Cali- 
fornia one way, returns you another, 
shows you twice as much. Two photo 
folders explain fully. Send for them. 


»>»>»> 


&-— The friendly Southern Pacific 
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* Golden State, Southern Pacific-Rock Island streamliner, Chicago to Los Angeles via El Paso, Tucson, Phoenix, Palm Springs 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC’S FOUR SCENIC ROUTES 
SHOWING THE GOLDEN STATE ROUTE IN RED 


enemas ay 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC, Dept. NW-11 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Please send me, free, the Photo folders, 
“Your Vacation in Arizona” and “How to 
See Twice as Much on Your Trip to Califor- 
nia”. 
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Only Ford has the 
new “Hushed” Ride 










New “Fashion Car” Styling! 


__ Only Ford in the low-price 
_ — field has a V-8 engine 
oO —a 100 h.p. V-8 


50 Ways new for ’50...It’s \ 
the One Fine Car in its field! 


Yes, the 1950 Ford is 50 ways finer... from new heavier 
gauge steel frame and |3-way stronger “Lifeguard” 
body to new designed ceiling and seating for greater 
headroom. (Ford, you know, leads all low-priced cars in 
hip and shoulder room.) New non-sag front-seat springs 
and foam rubber cushion for firm buoyant comfort. New 
push-button door handle, with positive-acting new rotary 
door latches. Colorful new instrument panel and interior 
trimmings. Rich new long-lived upholstery fabrics. More 
extensive body insulation and sealing in 41 areas. But 


take the wheel—feel and hear the difference. Tere a ira MM un, like 


ill a rane bile te! 


White side wall tires optional at extra cost. 
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trative Paul Hoffman’s plea for the elim- 
ination of such widespread discriminatory 
practices as dual pricing. The Americans 
forced the issue. The French have been 
equally eager, because as heavy con- 
sumers of German coal they have an im- 
mediate economic interest in reducing a 
differential which discriminates against 
French industry. The British have gone 
along reluctantly. Since: they, too, have 
the double-price system (actually their 
spread is bigger than the Germans), they 
can hardly admit it is evil per se. 


FRANCE: 


What Killed Monique? 


“Only the wiliest character in a mur- 
der mystery could have conceived such 
a crime,” said a French lawyer, “and this 
25-year-old doesn’t show much evidence 
of possessing a wily mind.” 

Carlos Jaos da Silva, wealthy Brazilian 
playboy charged in Bayonne last week 
with the murder of his 21-year-old wife, 
Monique, provided French justice with 
one of its greatest conundrums, For he 
was accused of murder when there was 
no prima-facie evidence of any crime. 

On the night of Oct. 2 da Silva met 
his wife in a Biarritz café. Over drinks 
the distraught Monique announced she 
was leaving her husband for another 
man, The couple thereupon returned to 
their 22-room villa, dined quietly, and 
went to their room at_11. Two hours 
later da Silva roused the servants, ask- 
ing for black coffee because his wife was 
ill. Monique, obviously in distress, gulped 
down coffee and brandy and seemed bet- 
ter. 

But shortly afterward da Silva tele- 
phoned a doctor and said his wife had 
taken fourteen sleeping pills. The doctor 
administered a strychnine injection as a 
restorative, and when this seemed effec- 
tive, he departed. Two hours later da 
Silva telephoned again, and when the 
doctor returned with another doctor and 
a nurse, his wife was beyond help. She 
died shortly before 7. 

Da Silva now stated that his wife was 
suffering from overwrought nerves and 
had swallowed a bottle of cologne. The 
autopsy showed, however, that Mo- 
nique had not swallowed cologne, but 
more than a pint of brandy. Another 
autopsy revealed that she had taken four, 
not fourteen, sleeping pills. No police ac- 
tion was taken, and da Silva was per- 
mitted to visit England. On his return 
he was called for further questioning 
and then charged with murder. 

In the Bayonne jail da Silva was jaunty 
and insisted on his innocence. After a 
week police still pursued the ‘line of 
questioning that da Silva had caused the 
doctor to become an instrument in his 
wife’s death. The reasoning: strychnine 
would have been the proper antidote 
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Acme 


Elephant Fashion: [n the London Zoo a baby elephant named 
Dumbo (because it flew from India even if not by its own ears), is 
fitted with a sackcloth jacket to keep its 108-inch waistline warm. 


for a massive dose of sleeping pills. But 
strychnine could itself have caused death 
if only four pills had been taken. The 
outlook, therefore, at the week end was: 
The defense felt that if the police could 
not produce something stronger than this 
conjecture the charges would be dropped 
and the defendant freed. 


EGYPT: 
Rebuke to Farouk 


“Nahas, the people’s darling! Nahas, 
the people’s leader!” 

Thus a Cairo crowd cheered the vic- 
tory of the Wafdist Party in the Jan. 3 
Egyptian elections—and the return of 
Mustafa El Nahas Pasha as Premier. The 
fiery 71-year-old lawyer answered the 
cheers from his baleony in a thundering 
voice: “Today is a happy day. By per- 
mitting a Wafdist victory in these elec- 
tions Allah indicated he wanted victory 
for the people, because the Wafd is the 
people.” 

The Wafd was the largest party in 
Egypt. Founded in 1919 by the national- 
ist leader Zaghlul Pasha, it had been out 
of power since King Farouk I fired 
Nahas from the Premiership in 1944. In 
retaliation, the Wafdists boycotted the 
1945 elections. giving 124 of the 264 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies to their 
bitterest enemies, the Saadists, who 
broke from the Wafd in 1938. Now the 
Wafdists swept back to power with an 
absolute majority of 161 in the newly 


enlarged chamber. The Saadists were 
cut to a mere 24 seats. 

The election was a stinging defeat for 
King Farouk, who was charged with per- 
sonally ruling the country through a 
series of Saadist Premiers chosen from 
the palace clique. Many Egyptians were 
angered by stories that the fat, easy- 
living monarch broke up the wedding of 
two of his subjects in order to have the 
16-year-old bride himself (NrEwsweex, 
Jan. 9). Bitterness also sprang from the 
long martial law and censorship, and the 
humiliating defeat of the Egyptian Army 
in Palestine. 

Diplomatic observers expected the 
new government to be more pro-Western 
than its predecessors. But first the Wafd 
would have to institute domestic reforms 
before public discontent erupted into 
violence led by the fanatic, outlawed 
Moslem Brotherhood. 


HUNGARY: 


No. 1 Tough Guy 


Four times the State Department has 
fruitlessly demanded that Hungary re- 
lease Robert A. Vogeler, vice president 
of the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., who has been held incommu- 
nicado since his arrest Nov. 18 on es- 
pionage charges. Last week, in retalia- 
tion, the United States ordered Hungary 
to close its two consulates at New York 
and Cleveland—an unprecedented peace- 
time action. Hungary's Communist gov- 
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We learned about 
women from her 


What does she really think of the boss? 


Of career versus marriage? This week’s 





Dow-Jones Averages? Canasta? What are 

her hopes, her fears, her dreams? Search us. 
We never asked her about such things. But for 
years we've been studying exactly 

what she wanted in a business machine. 

That’s how Monroe’s famous “Velvet Touch” 
was developed. Speedy, effortless, a dream to operate 
...no glare... far less tension and no “figure fatigue.” 
Yup, that’s how our romance started. And now 


it’s the talk of the office. 




















Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N.J. 


























ernment sneered: “No threat or menace 
with reprisal can alter [Hungary’s] firm 
standpoint.” 

Hungary has developed into the most 
intractable of the Soviet satellites. Week 
by week the Western governments have 
found normal relations more and more 
difficult. By last week diplomats could 
guess at the reason: Matyas Rakosi, the 
nominal Communist leader, who is spend- 





Black Star 
Geré: New boss for Hungary 


ing a “month’s leave” in Russia, had 
been replaced by one of the harshest 
and most vindictive Reds: Erné Geré 
(pronounced Air-noo Gay-roo). 

Geré the Grim: Who is Erné Geré? 
For the past year he has been economic 
dictator and boss of the Five-Year Plan. 
As Minister of Communications he had 
previously acquired the rhyming nick- 
name of “Geré a Hidveré (Geré the 
Bridgebuilder).” Rakosi, Foreign Minis- 
ter Laszlo Rajk, and Geré were the all- 
powerful triumvirate then. But Rajk was 
executed for treason last year. Rakosi’s 
eclipse might be more gradual, but it 
seemed inevitable. Geré would fit better 
into the pattern of absolute subservience 
to the Soviet. 

Rajk was Rakosi’s protégé, and his 
downfall undermined his master. Fur- 
thermore, Rakosi had made enemies of 
many highly placed Russians since the 
war. Once when he protested that the 
vandalism of Russian occupation troops 
was hurting the cause of Communism in 
Hungary, Marshal Klementi Voroshilov 
slapped his face. Voroshiloy was _re- 
moved from Hungary, but thereafter 
lakosi was considered tainted by nation- 
alism—a vice that Geré does not share. 

Geré was born Erné Singer into a 
iniddle-class Jewish family in Pozsony 

Bratislava) in 1900. As a 19-year-old 
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medical student he joined the Commu- 
nist Youth League during the Béla Kun 
uprising and soon proved himself a tough, 
powerful organizer. When Kun was over- 
thrown, Geré fled the White Terror to 
Czechoslovakia, where he became a 
major nuisance for the Horthy regime. 
He spent the next few years in Russia, 
studying at the Frunze Military Academy 
and graduating from the Auxiliary school 
for higher Communist politics and tac- 
tics. From 1930 to 1934 he was a West- 
ern European organizer with headquar- 
ters in Paris. He returned to Moscow as 
Secretary to Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, then 
Soviet delegate to the Comintern. 

Massacre Arranger: Geri) worked 
in close cooperation with the NKVD, and 
during the Spanish Civil War was as- 
signed to stamp out Trotskyist heresies 
among the International Brigades. Pos- 
ing as “Commercial Representative of 
the U.S.S.R.” in Barcelona, he was cred- 
ited with the massacre of the Partido 
Obrero de Unidad Marxista and other 
deviationist groups. 

With the end of the Spanish Civil War, 
Geré returned to Russia to assist Manu- 
ilsky. He soon won the hatred of Georgi 
Dimitrov, the Bulgarian Communist lead- 
er who died in Russia last year, and the 
dislike of Rakosi. Ger6é spent the war in 
Russia, and returned to Budapest only 
after the liberation. 

Whereas most Communist bosses long 
ago acquired comfortable villas, Geré 
contented himself with a small apartment 
and finally took a house only for security. 
He works day and night, suffers from 
insomnia and stomach ulcers, and chain 
smokes nervously. His long, ladylike ciga- 
rette holder is in startling contrast to his 
stern, forbidding visage. 


GENEVA: 
Notes on Narecoties 


A Bulgarian opium dream appeared 
among the pages of the annual report of 
the United Nations Permanent Central 
Opium Board in Geneva last week. The 
Balkan satellite reported no opium stocks 
at the beginning of 1948, no production, 
no imports—but 1 ton consumed and 7% 
tons exported. “A similar phenomenon 

. occurred in 1947,” the board ob- 
served, asking for an explanation. 

Other countries reproached for their 
opium habits: 
> Iran, which “has not even troubled to 
reply” to the UN agency’s formal request 
for “complete and timely” statistics, al- 
though Iranian opium occurs “in the 
illicit traffic in many parts of the world.” 
> Finland, which remained “in a class 
by itself” with nearly four times the per 
capita consumption of any other coun- 
try. The Finns explained that their tuber- 
culosis rate was high and that they could 
not afford non-habit-forming drugs. 
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Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems... a 
model to meet every need! 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! Star performer saves 
time, effort. Sturdy construction, long, 
trouble-free service.’ ‘Velvet Touch'’* 
operation. Huge appetite for figures! 





Monroe ADDING Machine 


TOP VALUE! New 8 column with direct 
subtraction. Budget priced. “Velvet 
Touch"* keyboard. Engineered to in- 
crease figure production, lessen fatigue. 





Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! Simple, fast, efficient! Like all 
Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"’* is one reason 
why operators who know prefer Monroe. 


*”VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe’s matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 


Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


(ONROE 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 
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TRADE: 


The British Brush-off 


Across the continent last week jittery 
Canadians watched farm prices topple 
and unemployment rise sharply. Cut- 
backs of British purchases were largely 
responsible. And the British got the 
blame. 

Out in Moose Jaw, Sask., Mrs. Tom 
Graves, farm wife, pondered: “The Brit- 
ish have made shrewd deals before, but 
there has never been this bitterness 
among Canadians about it.” Her wheat- 
growing husband added: “Good trade is 
often bad diplomacy.” 

Angriest of all Canadians was Agricul- 
ture Minister James G. Gardiner. He had 
accepted comparatively low wartime 
prices from Britain in order to hold the 
British market when peace came. Now 
that market was drying up in spite of him. 

It started with Britain’s decision not to 
use any of its scarce dollars to buy Ca- 
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Collins — Montreal Gazette 


Happy Landings 


nadian eggs in .1950. Last year the 
United Kingdom ordered the entire Ca- 
nadian egg surplus, some 40,000,000 
dozen. This year, unless they could find 
another market, Canadian poultrymen 
would be stuck with them. Within a few 
days the retail price for the best eggs 
dropped from 82 cents to 43 cents a 
dozen, 

Then Britain cut its pork purchases 
and reduced the buying price for Wilt- 
shire sides (half a hog split in two with 
the head removed) from $36.50 a hun- 
dredweight to $29. The federal govern- 
ment announced it would subsidize this 
price to a $32.50 level, but prices for live 
pork dropped 15 per cent in a week. 

There was small comfort for Canadian 
pork producers in the government's inti- 
mation that they could get permits, 
hitherto denied, to sell their hogs and 
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pork products in the United States. Pork 
was moving into a surplus position in 
the States. Canadian prices, the highest 
in the world, couldn’t be obtained below 
the border now. 

Finally, the representative of the Brit- 
ish Food Ministry warned last week that 
the $27,500,000 his government had ear- 
marked for cheese would be spent in the 
United States unless the Canadian price 
was right. Last year the United Kingdom 
paid about 32 cents a pound for Canadian 
cheese. John Ballantyne, president of 
the Ontario Cheese Producers’ Associa- 
tion, told his members that they should 
not sell for less than 30 cents this year. 
But Britain could buy Australian cheese 
at 19 cents and New Zealand cheese 
at half a cent more. By the “right” 
price, Britain apparently meant abou 
26 cents. 

British cutbacks and the resultant price 
declines were reducing the cost of living. 
But even the consumers who benefited 
knew that one out of four Canadians 
lived off agriculture and that, unless the 
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Boothe—Toronto Globe and Mail 


The Pig Who Didn‘t Get to Market 


farmers prospered, few others would. 
The drop of 1.4 points in the food section 
of the cost-of-living index announced last 
week didn’t seem as important as the 
storm signals that were flying in the 
farming regions. 

The British Government was not only 
kicking Canadian farmers where it hurt 
most—in the pocketbook—but it was also 
causing unemployment from coast to 
coast by canceling or: reducing other 
contracts. 

The United Kingdom announced it 
didn’t want any more pit props. In New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, where this 
meant $8,000,000 worth of business, un- 
employment figures promptly went up. 
Newsprint contracts were canceled and 
lumber orders sharply reduced. This left 
bush workers jobless in Vancouver, Fort 
William, and the Maritimes. Declining 


orders in agriculture and the primary in- 
dustries led to layoffs in secondary indus- 
tries. 

Britain’s austerity program, no matter 
how necessary to Britain, was exporting 
unemployment to Canada, Ottawa offi- 
cials complained. 


CITIES: 


Sin and Size 


Two Canadian cities started the New 
Year with new looks—Ottawa, the capi- 
tal, was bigger; Toronto the Good was 
less good. 

On the first day of 1950, Ottawa an- 
nexed 22,025 acres of Nepean Township 
to the west and Gloucester Township to 
the east and south. In this one gulp the 
capital swallowed more than three times 
its former area and raised its population 
from 162,000 to 191,442, making it 
Canada’s fifth largest city. 

As Canada has grown to the stature 
of an important “middle power” in world 
affairs, it has outgrown the. staid little 
town which used to be adequate as a 
capital. After the war the federal govern- 
ment initiated a National Capital Plan 
to overhaul the city during the next 50 
years. The annexation of Nepean and 
Gloucester is a major step in this develop- 
ment. “Ottawa is a lusty young man of 
the world,” an Ottawa Journal writer 
exulted. “His heart at the corner of Bank 
and Sparks, but his feet athwart the 
globe.” Then he broke into song: 


So shout hooray for the days to come, 
not a sigh for the days of yore. 
It’s here to stay, this big new town, 
and the past is . . . nevermore. 


Upset: In Toronto, virtue and not size 
was the New Year’s preoccupation. One 
ot the firm foundations of the city’s repu- 
tation among outlanders as “Toronto the 
Good” has been its strict enforcement of 
the Lord’s Day Act. On Jan. 2 Toron- 
tonians were asked to vote on the proposi- 
tion: “Are you in favor of the city of To- 
ronto seeking legislation [from the pro- 
vincial government] to make amateur, 
professional, and other commercial sports 
legal on Sunday?” 

The opposition was strong. The three 
Toronto newspapers, which seldom agree 
on anything, opposed the proposal. So 
did Roman Catholic and Protestant 
churches. Only one member of the city 
Board of Control openly supported it. 
But on election day the citizens of To- 
ronto voted in favor of Sunday sports by 
a margin of 6,315 in a total vote of near- 
ly 170,000. 

The opposition was sad but resigned. 
The Ottawa Journal “always has felt 
that Ontario’s quiet Sunday was one of 
its charms . . . However this is a de- 
mocracy and the people are its masters.” 


Newsweek, January 16, 1950 
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SIX STEELS POSE BEFORE 
SPECTROGRAPHIC CAMERA 
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The six strips shown above may seem 
just a meaningless confusion of lines. 
But to the steel metallurgist trained 
in spectrographic analysis, strips such 
as these give an accurate picture of 
the composition of steel. 

When making a batch or “heat” of 
steel we take a sample of the molten 
metal from the furnace from time to 
time and test it to see that the various 
tlements are present in the amounts 
called for. Making this test by the old- 
et, chemical method was a long-drawn- 
out procedure. But with the newer 
spectrographic method a complete an- 
alysis of a steel sample can be made by 
the technician in only a few minutes. 
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To the non-technical 
“spectrographic analysis’’ may sound 
pretty formidable. But the principle 
that underlies the method is as simple 
as ABC. It depends on the breaking 
up of light into its primary colors, the 
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same principle that causes the rainbow. 
We send an electrical current be- 
tween two small samples of the steel, 
causing an arc. Light from the arc 
passes through the lens, then through 
two prisms. The prisms break up the 
light into its rainbow-like spectrum. 
The spectrum, which varies with even 
slight variatiors in the content of the 
steel, is photographed, the resulting 
picture taking the form of a series of 
irregularly-spaced vertical lines. 
Bethlehem pioneered in the practical 
application of spectrographic analysis 
to steelmaking. This method is now 
extensively used in our plants, helping 
us to make steel better and faster. 
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Thanks fer the Memory: Although 
the Suan or [Ran turned down dates 
with Hollywood celebrities on his recent 
visit here, he arranged a small dinner 
party at his suite in the Waldorf Tower in 
New York with Bese SHopp (Miss Amer- 
ica of 1948) as guest of honor. Miss 
Shopp and the Shah danced to his favor- 
ite records until 2 a.m. Next day, accord- 
ing to The Minneapolis Star, the Shah’s 
personal emissary brought Miss Shopp an 
elaborate lapel-pin set with emeralds and 
rubies. This was followed by three dozen 
red roses and a farewell note. 
Semething for the Girls: ERROL 
Fiynn left Bombay, India, to return 
home with a special present for his two 
daughters, Rory, 2, and Dierdre, 5. The 
gift: a rare mouse deer, presented by the 
Maharajah of Mysore. 


Reosevelt Week: At the Washington 
Post’s annual Book and Author luncheon, 
Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, who has just 
completed the second volume of her 
autobiography, told her secret ambition— 
“to write a novel. I always thought it 
would be great fun . . .,” she said, “be- 
cause then you could write about ficti- 
tious people—but tell the truth about a 
lot of real people.” 

>All trembly inside,” Fave EMERSON 
RoosEvELT took off from La Guardia 
Field for a “quickie” divorce in Mexico 
from ELutiorr RoosevE tt, after five years 
of marriage. “[We] are very sorry our 
marriage came to an end,” she told 
reporters. * . If Elliott wishes to re- 


marry I wish him all the luck in the 
world . . . The one important man in my 
life . . . is my son.” Elliott, she said later, 
“is a lot like his father.” 
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International 
Terry: Trouble with the law 


It Looks Easy: Two-and-a-half-year- 
old Terry Hupp of Los Angeles climbed 
into his mother’s car, started the motor, 
and blithely plowed through four fences, 
a trailer park, and a few trees. One trailer 
occupant suffered shock, but Terry’s only 
comment as he “signed” a traffic report 
for officer CHARLES O’DELL was: “Yipe.” 


What Comes Naturally: WENpy Bar- 
RIE, who dropped a_ not-so-spectacular 
film career to star in television, is fed up 
with glamour: “. . . In Hollywood I... 
never graduated to that Greer-Garson- 
Gone-With-The-Wind-Roxy-premiére sort 
of thing . . . So I just say I'll be myself. 
Frankness, you know. Like dyeing my 
hair. Mama says: ‘You're getting much 
too old dear, darken it.’ So I just blow 
over and get my roots touched up. . 
Honey, if you don’t have real talent—like 
doing a toe dance or playing Chopin— 
you'd just better be yourself.” 


Indicted: Six months after he testified 
before the Senate committee investigating 
5 per centers, mystery man JOHN Mara- 
GON, the onetime bootblack who became 
a White House intimate, was indicted on 
four counts of perjury, in Washington, 
Jan. 3. 


Tarcomed Speaking: Irritated by cur- 
rent talk of a union between Republi- 
cans and Southern Democrats, Rep. 
WaLTeR Huser, Ohio Democrat, re- 
marked: “Those who indulge in this 
backward thinking should be labeled and 
treated as Nacilbupers. A Nacilbuper 
is a Republican spelled backwards.” 





Stroke of Midnight: On St. Valentine's 
Day, 1948, WintHrop ROCKEFELLER JR. 
married BARBARA (Boso) SEARS in a 
“Cinderella” wedding attended by the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor (News- 
WEEK, Feb. 23, 1948). Born Jievute 
Paulekiute, the daughter of a Lithuanian 
coal miner, “Bobo” became a _ beauty- 
contest winner, an actress, and married 
and divorced a Boston Brahmin. “When 
I saw Bobo I knew I was gone,” Rocke- 
feller said. “It was love at first sight.” 
Last week the lovelight had faded. After 
months of trying to make their marriage 
work because of young WINTHROP JR., 
the Rockefellers were reported to have 
separated prior to divorce proceedings. 


Rese-Colored? To his friends Sen. 
Rosert A. Tart is a man of sterling vir- 
tue but lacking in glamour. One of them 
finally pointed out that the senator's 
rimless eyeglasses with white-metal bows 
made him look like a schoolteacher. Up 
for reelection in Ohio this year, Taft 
thought it over and agreed. At the open- 
ing of Congress last week he grinned and 
waved a new pair of dark, horn-rimmed 
specs at his friend, who was in the visi- 
tors’ gallery. 


Off Key? Singing star Lisa Kirk, who 
stops the show in “Kiss Me, Kate,” has a 
less sympathetic audience in her mother, 
Mrs. Evsie Kirk. Mrs. Kirk brought suit 
against her daughter for $40,000, charg- 
ing that she had provided her with a 
“complete musical and dramatic educa- 
tion” in exchange for being a “full part- 
ner in all her contracts and earnings.” 
Miss Kirk’s lawyer said Lisa would deny 
the whole thing but would continue send- 
ing her mother a weekly allowance. 
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Why Men 
Who Go Pullman 
Hate With 





° their bosses. Your boss appre- 


ciates the things you get done when you go 
Pullman. This comes easy when you travel 


. in Pullman privacy. You turn travel time 
into productive thinking time, work out your 
answers on the way. You arrive right in the 
heart of town, refreshed, relaxed, ready to 
do business. 
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sf .. their customers. 


Your customers appreciate your prompt- 
ness when you go Pullman. They know 
they can count on you to keep appoint- 
ments, to be where you're needed when 
you're needed. They know they can rely 
on you because you rely on dependable 
railroad schedules. 


; MORAL: IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO Go Hy | | man 


© 1950, THE PULLMAN COMPANY COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND—ABOVE ALL—SAFE! 






their WIVES. Your wife ap- 


preciates your thoughtfulness when you 
go Pullman. She doesn’t worry because 
she knows—regardless of the weather— 
you're safer crossing the country by 7 
Pullman than you are crossing the street t 
in traffic. Result: you both enjoy a good 
night’s sleep. 





U.S. Census of Manufactures Proves— 
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Whe trend continues 


In the 1948 survey made by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Commerce, 1,086 companies reported that they planned to 
make even greater expenditures for new construction and 
equipment in 1948 than in 1947 or 1946. Preliminary reports 
made since then indicate that they equalled or exceeded their 
estimates, so the final reports on 1948 should show Pennsyl- 
vania again commandingly in the lead. 
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In its preliminary report (MC 100-8) 
released October 11, 1949, the Bureau 
of the Census shows that more than 
$533,800,000.00 was invested in new 
plants and equipment in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1947, the last full year for 
which reports are available. 

This is more than for any other 
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State in the nation. It is nearly five 
times as much as was spent for the 
same purposes in 1939, 

Pennsylvania led all the nation in 
the amount of money invested in 
new plants alone. It led all but one 
State in the amount invested in new 
equipment and machinery. 

It led all but one State in “value 
added by manufacture.” In this 
classification, its $6,900,000,000.00 
exceeds that of all the South Atlantic 
States combined. 

The Census of Manufactures does 
not include in this tabulation any 


THAN IN ANY OTHER STATE 


of the money spent for mines, public 
utilities, or any non-manufacturing 
facilities of companies engaged pri- 
marily in manufacturing, (such as 
expenditures in developing oil wells 
or distribution channels) nor does it 
include expenditures made by owners 
of plants or equipment leased to 
manufacturers. In a survey made 
in 1948, utilities and mines re- 
ported that they spent more than 
$245,195,000.00. This, added to the 
figure reported by the Census of 
Manufactures, would show a total 
of at least $778,995 ,000.00. 
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What This Means to You 


COMMONWEALTH 
OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
HARRISBURG 


The millions of new capital being poured into plants in 
Pennsylvania is the best evidence that many companies, 
large and small, find Pennsylvania a fine place for them to do 
business. We are sure you will find it equally fine for a branch 
plant of yours. We will be glad to help you gather any facts 
or figures you want on sites, labor supplies, raw materials 


on ton JAMES H. DUFF, 
resources, accessibility to markets, etc. , 


Governor 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT Ill, 


Secretary of Commerce 











Clinic for Diagnosis 


Faced with the need of a complete 
physical checkup, a sick person must, in 
most cases, go from his own doctor to a 
specialist, to an X-ray man, and then per- 
haps to other specialists. Instead of jump- 
ing around in this costly and time-wast- 
ing fashion he may decide to enter a 
hospital for examination and diagnosis. 
This, too, can be expensive. Also, it uses 
bed space needed by the acutely ill. 

A practical solution of this, one of 
modern medicine’s most serious prob- 
lems, was provided in New York last 
week, At New York Hospital a diagnostic 
clinic for people able to walk and to 
pay for service was opened to the pub- 
lic. The clinic, which occupies the entire 
first floor and basement of a wing of one 
of the hospital’s large buildings, was 
named for Vincent Astor, whose contri- 
butions made possible the setting up of 
the service. Astor has been a member 
of the hospital board for twenty years. 

On entering the clinic with its pale 
green walls and soft fluorescent light- 
ing, the patient gives his history to an 
internist. Then comes a series of tests, 
after which the internist arranges for con- 
sultation with a suitable specialist. In the 
end the internist rejoins the patient and 
explains the results of the examination. 
No treatment is given. Patients are re- 
ceived only by appointment and pay the 
lowest possible cost. They may be sent 
by their doctors, or if they have no doc- 
tor, they may come of their own volition. 


The Poor Indian 


At Lame Deer, Mont., last week, Nurse 
Lillian Cook had her hands full. As one 
of the Indian Medical Service’s 500 over- 
worked nurses, she was responsible for 
the health of 1,700 Sioux men, 
women, and children. Traveling at least 
1,000 miles a month, over remote roads, 
singlehandedly this woman fought ap- 
palling tuberculosis rates, pneumonia, 
and a whole range of children’s diseases. 

Yet in the Indian health war, Lillian 
Cook’s case was not unique. On Indian 
reservations from Point Barrow, Alaska, 
and Rosebud, S$. D., to the Papago and 
Navajo posts in Arizona and New Mexico, 
the Indian Medical Services of the De- 
partment of the Interior presented a 
gloomy picture: 
> For all Indians, the TB death rate was 
seven to eight times that of whites (about 
two per 1,000 a year compared with .3); 
in North Dakota it was three to four 
per 1,000. 
> There were more than 2,000 tubercu- 
lous Indians for whom there were no hos- 
pital beds. Time after time, uncured 
tuberculars were turned loose to spread 
the disease because of the bed and doc- 
tor shortage. For every Indian TB death, 


some 
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Indian health is menaced... 


there were some nine to ten other un- 
attended cases of this disease. 
> Death rates among Indian infants were 
shocking. Of the Montana Sioux, for in- 
stance, one baby in ten would die by its 
first birthday, frequently of diarrhea; 
among some groups of the Navajos, the 
rate rose as high as one child in five. Of 
Navajo deaths for all ages, more than 
half were under the age of 5. 
> Indian deaths from pneumonia ran five 
times higher than the rate for whites in 
Montana, eight times higher in Nebraska, 
and seventeen times higher in Wyoming. 
Government Stepehild: To care for 
some 400,000 Indians, the medical serv- 
ices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (De- 
partment of the Interior) had only 100 
doctors (estimated need, 250). It had 


-@ 


a 


only about 70 hospitals, many of them 
very small and tucked away in remote 
areas. As Dr. Fred T. Foard, service chief, 
put it: “In some cases, the hospitals, 
quarters for personnel, and the equip- 
ment have been so sadly neglected fzom 
lack of funds that not even an average 
degree of efficiency can be maintained.” 

To recruit new people seemed a hope- 
less task. Dubbed the stepchild among 
government medical services, it could 
offer doctors and nurses little more than 
endless hard work. Both were usually 
on duty or on call 24 hours a day, eleven 
months a year, with slight chance for 
leaves or time off to attend medical con- 
ferences. 

Doctors’ salaries in this service range 
from $5,000 to $7,000 a year (as com- 
pared with up to $10,000 to $11,000 for 
Veterans Administration doctors). Nearly 
half of those in the Indian service are 50 
years of age or over, and some 15 per 
cent are over 60. 

Reorganization Wanted: Dr. Foard, 
on loan from the United States Public 
Health Service, is frankly disgusted with 
the Indian health situation, “As things 
stand now,” he told Newsweek last 
week, “the government is decidedly fall- 
ing down on its responsibility. There is 
almost no preventive medicine practiced. 
We know what we ought to do to give 
the Indians top medical care, but we 
just don’t have the people or the money 
to do it.” 

To relieve the Indian’s plight, Foard 
recommends, along with obvious im- 
provements for personnel and equipment, 
reorganization of the medical services to 
put full responsibility for health and hos- 








Snow — Navajo Service 


... by the government service’s shortage of doctors and nurses 


- Newsweek 
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pital care under a director of health. It 
is now largely divided among reservation 
heads who control much of the service. 


Cold- Weather Polio 


With the approach of winter, polio- 
myelitis cases in all parts of the world 
have declined. This seasonable rise and 
fall, so far unexplained, has often been 
regarded by scientists as a possible clue 
to the spread of the disease. But the 
theory has never been proved. 

One of the most astonishing outbreaks 
of polio during cold weather was re- 
ported last week in the British medical 
journal Lancet. It involved two epidemics 
in 1948-49 among isolated Eskimo com- 
munities in the Arctic regions of Canada 
on the western coast of Hudson Bay, be- 
tween latitudes 60 degrees and 65 de- 
grees north, where the temperature fell 
to as low as —49 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The first outbreak, affecting four trad- 
ing posts with a population of 500 Eski- 
mos, brought 21 polio cases with paraly- 
sis and four deaths between September 
1948 and March 1949. The second, at 
Chesterfield, a trading post farther north, 
in February (the coldest month), caused 
39 cases with paralysis and 14 deaths 
among a population of 275. 

In the first place, polio probably 
spread to the Eskimo communities by 
ship from a military establishment at 
Churchill, 100 miles to the south, where 
a case of polio with paralysis occurred 
in July 1948. The only known link be- 
tween this and the second and more se- 
vere outbreak at Chesterfield was a mis- 
sionary who arrived sixteen days before 
the first case was recognized, but who, 
as far as could be ascertained, had never 
been ill. 

Aretie Paralysis: The Eskimo epi- 
demics revealed several puzzling phe- 
nomena. No children under 3 years were 
affected and no children under 8 died. 
(Ordinarily, the years between 5-10 are 
regarded as the most serious.) The 78 
patients in the, two outbreaks included 
five over 60 years old and were equally 
divided between the sexes. Multiple 
cases in families were common; 12 out 
of 25 Chesterfield families had more than 
one case. 

In nearly all the paralyzed cases, the 
lower limbs were affected. Trunk paraly- 
sis was also common, but the upper 
arms were not often involved. The left 
arm was affected more than twice as 
many times as the right. The most fatal 
form of polio, bulbar, was not seen in 
any of these outbreaks. Deaths were due 
to paralysis of the respiratory muscles. 

The Canadian epidemics proved that 
the polio virus can not only survive but 
also spread in an Arctic winter. Unfor- 
tunately, the outbreaks threw no imme- 
diate light on the baffling winter reces- 
sion of polio in temperate zones. 
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Customer Goodwill 


IS MONEY IN THE BANE... 


Save wx 


PROTECTING YOUR 
PRODUCT FROM 
DAMAGE IN TRANSIT 
WITH 


| apenatand merchandise and 
its accompanying irritations 
often result in loss of customer 
goodwill. You owe it to yourself 
to take every precaution against 
this loss. You can do so by per- 
mitting Gaylord’s Engineering 
and Research Department to 
analyze your present container 
— if it's right, they'll tell you; if 
it isn't, recommendations will be 
made. No obligation, of course 
—just call the Gaylord office 
nearest you. 


Folding Cartons @ 


Kraft Paper and Specialties @ 
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Telegenic Carmen 


Grand opera long has fascinated video 
producers. Twice ABC has telecast the 
opening of the Metropoiitan direct from 
the huge stage (Newsweek, Dec. 5, 
1949). The presentation of film versions 
of the Paris opera has been considered. 
Sporadic attempts have been made at 
rebuilding brief parts of opera especially 
for the intimate TV screen, and some 
short operas have been telecast with 
success. Last week, the first all-out at- 
tempt at reconstructing grand opera for 
television was presented over CBS. 

The producers, with the network, were 
Lawrence Tibbett, long a Met star, and 
Henry Souvaine, a radio man who puts 
on the entr’acte entertainment for the 
Met’s regular radio broadcasts. Their 
first offering was the familiar and color- 
ful “Carmen,” starring Gladys Swarthout. 
Richard Rychtarik, a Met designer now 
working for CBS, undertook the big job 
of cutting down the vastness of the stage 
sets to video size. 

The whole production was primarily a 
cutting problem. The opera itself was 
trimmed from the general run of two 
hours and 25 minutes to a little more than 
an hour. In its shorter form “Carmen,” 
however, had its biggest audience—tele- 
viewers in New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Cleveland, Dayton, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and Detroit. The 
rest of the televiewing country will get it 
shortly by TV film. 

It will get it, but it may not understand 
it. In the belief that the opera was fa- 
miliar enough to audiences in its original 
French, Souvaine and Tibbett stuck to 
script. When NBC announced last week 
that the network was working on a whole 
opera-in-English series due to start Jan. 
14, many set owners had reason to be 
pleased. And Souvaine and Tibbett, who 
expect to present an opera a month on 
CBS-TV, said that the bulk of their 
future works would be in English. What 
emerged from their expensive perform- 
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Louis Melancon 


ance last week (sponsorship would cost 
$25,000 a performance) was the clear 
fact that television has plenty of room 
for regular opera presentations. 

As to the musical technique of the 
televised “Carmen,” Newsweek's Music 
Editor reported: “The opera was beauti- 
fully cut with an eye to its dramatie im- 
pact. The tempi were often slow, but 
conductors and singers who have experi- 
mented with television are in agreement 
that the separation between the singers 
and the conductor and his orchestra, 
necessitated by the cameras, is a real 
problem to be ironed out. Too often the 
maestro may be forced into the position 
of accompanist. The singing was, on the 
whole, quite good, but any artist familiar 
with a full operatic score is going to be 
conscious of cuts, restricted space, and 
cameras. 

“Hence, there is a feeling in some 
quarters that the best television operatic 
bets are going to come from youngsters 
who are not so ‘set’ in the traditional 





West: Juliet to “Comeo” 





Met’s Carmen, TV’s Carmen: The smaller package was still pretty good 


ways of opera. Whether this works out 
or not, many of them may find television 
opera a much-needed outlet for their 
overcrowded ranks.” 


The Return of Mae West 


Garbed in a_bandage-tight white- 
beaded evening gown cut to reveal a dis- 
creet midriff, with reflections from an 
enormous diamond lavaliere and _ ring 
lighting her way, Mae West last week 
sidled onto the stage of NBC’s studio 
8-H in Radio City. After an enforced ab- 
sence of twelve years, she was back for 
another crack at network radio as Perry 
Como’s guest on the Chesterfield Supper 
Club (NBC, Thursday, 10-10:30 p.m. 
EST). 

As few people who heard that mem- 
orable show have forgotten, Miss West’s 
last network appearance, on Sunday Dec. 
12, 1937, created a furor the likes of 
which have never since disturbed the 
airways. The guest of Edgar Bergen and 
Charlie McCarthy, Miss West had been 
assigned a skit opposite Don Ameche. He 
was Adam; she was Eve, and Bergen was 
the snake in the paradise garden. The 
script was cleared with NBC; the re- 
hearsals went smoothly and without in- 
cident. 

But Miss West is a girl who can put 
meaning into a line that a typewriter 
never meant to be there. And when she 
got on the air that Sunday night, she 
did so. Miss West was thereafter the 
recipient of an informal but binding ban 
which kept not only the lady herself but 
even the mention of her name off NBC. 
On radio she was limited to a few modest 
appearances on local stations. 

Last week she came back at her best. 
This time, in a script with all possible 
blue bleached out, Miss West appeared as 
Juliet opposite Como’s “Comeo.” But even 
had she overstepped, there was the saving 
grace of tape recording. The Thursday- 
night show was recorded on Tuesday. A 
snip of the scissors would have deleted 
any rough stuff. 
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Take a look at something wonderful 
YOU CANT SEE! 
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When you examine and admire the _—_ perform new “miracles” each year, these ball 
new models at the winter shows, you'll see bearings carry the loads, lick wear and 
many of the devices that make automobiles _ friction, and keep moving parts moving, 





so dependable today. But not all of them! precisely in position, for years and years. 

You can’t see the amazingly accurate New New Departure, world’s largest maker 
Departure ball bearings beneath the gleam- _ of ball bearings, welcomes the increasing 
ing chrome and lacquer of the new cars. acceptance by engineers of the fact that 
Located where they are, by engineers who “nothing rolls like a ball.” 


nothing rolls like a ball... 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 
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Ice Cream Sideline Pays Off! 
Liquor Store Manager Lauds 
Frigidaire Zero Self-Server 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—“We’ve been doing a 
big self-service ice cream business ever since 
we got our new Frigidaire Zero Self-Server,” 
says Jack Dansky, manager of the Walker 
Liquor Store, Kingshighway and Page 
Avenue. “Its eye-catching cabinet really 
sells ice cream for us. And the constant low 


temperature maintained by its Meter-Miser | 


refrigerating unit assures salable merchan- 
dise at all times. 

‘Our local Frigidaire dealer, Frigid Refrig- 
erator Service Corporation, has always 
given prompt, courteous service.” 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, Or write Frigid- 





aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 


Zero Self-Server 


refrigeration and air conditioning products 


due to motion upsetting 
the organs of balance, 
relieved with 
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MEN — and Women too! 
Get pleasant. vigorous ~ 


WBRATORY MASSAGE ~ 


with fee 
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HEALTH 
BUILDER™ 


Popular at Home Le eed 


Be Good to Yourself ! 


Sanitariums 

Enjoy the relaxing, stimulating benefits of 
efficient vibratory massage! Health Builder 
gives you pleasant, old-fashioned deep-tissue 
manipulation — ‘‘at the snap of a switch.”’ 
Helps weight and figure problems, muscle- 
toning, blood circulation. Widely used in 
Health institutions. Built for years of service 
— fully guaranteed. WRITE for literature 
TODAY! *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Reducing Salons 
Athletic Clubs 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
Battle Creek '9. Mich. 














SCIENCE 
Hot Birds 


The results of Dr. Donald R. Griffin’s 
experiment were interesting though 
scarcely startling. He discovered simply 
that Arctic birds are no better (or worse) 
at finding their way home than birds of 
the United States. But Griffin’s new bird- 
watching technique had zoologists and 
nature lovers buzzing this week. 

Working at the U.S. Naval Arctic Test 
Station at Point Barrow, Alaska, he had 
captured several semipalmated plovers, 
which somewhat resemble sandpipers. 
The idea was to band each bird for identi- 
fication and take it by airplane far from 
its nest; then release it and time it until 
it returned home. 

Instead of squatting uncomfortably in 
a blind on the rock-strewn tundra and 
actually waiting for the birds, Griffin in- 
serted a speck of radioactive zinc (too 
little to harm the bird) in each plover’s 
leg band. A Geiger counter, well con- 
cealed near the nest, picked up the radia- 
tion of the zinc and automatically re- 
corded the time of the bird’s return. 

Thus radioactive isotopes, hitherto used 
to tag only molecules, were employed 
to trace living animals. Now an associate 
professor of zoology at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Griffin foresees a great future for his 
method. 


Cow-Punching Prof 
¢ 


Before they are sent to feed lots and 
fattened on corn, grass-fed beef cattle 
are generally lean and tough. Last week 
an Amherst College biology professor, 
Oscar E. Schotté, announced what he 
claimed was a cheaper and simpler way 
to fatten and tenderize cattle. 

With a large hypodermic needle he 
pressure-pumped a chemical compound 
into the hearts of freshly slaughtered 





















































steers. The dead animal's circulatory sys- 
tem did the rest. (The dosage ranged 
from 6 to 10 per cent of the animal’s 
weight.) Although Schotté refused to 
divulge the formula of his compound, he 
said that “essentially, it’s fat.” 


Mileage Marathon 


Like so many beetles with chromium 
grins, 30 automobiles crawled along a 
Southern Illinois highway one drowsy 
Sunday last summer. Motorists passing 
through the area grumbled loudly about 
Sunday drivers. Little did they realize 
that the 30 cars, all carefully holding 
speed between 5 and 20 miles an hour, 
were engaged in a race—the annual Mile- 
age Marathon. 

This slow-motion contest originated in 
1939. A bunch of chemists and engineers 
of the Shell Oil Co.’s Wood River, IIL, 
research laboratory were passionately de- 
bating whose car got most miles per gal- 
lon of gasoline. To settle the dispute 
they organized a race. 

The rules were simple. All contestants 
were to drive around a 14-mile triangle 
of highway until a precisely measured 
amount of gasoline gave out. The cars 
were to be handicapped on a weight 
basis, with the heavier vehicles being 
allotted more fuel than the lighter ones. 
The driver covering the greatest distance 
before sputtering to an out-of-gas halt 
was to be declared the winner. 

The victor that first year was Roy J. 
Greenshields, who in a 1933 Plymouth 
averaged 49.73 miles per gallon, Last 
year Greenshields, now research director 
of the laboratory, won again—this time 
driving a 1947 Studebaker. His average 
was an almost unbelievable 149.95 miles 
per gallon. 

This week Greenshields presented a 
report on the creeping derby to the na- 
tional meeting of the Society of Auto- 
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Greenshields gets send-off from his wife. Arrow points to gas supply 


motive Engineers in Detroit. He told in 
detail what he had done to his car to 
achieve stupendous mileage. 

Without any modification Green- 
shields’s family car gets a maximum of 28 
miles per gallon when the engine and 
chassis are in top condition and it is driv- 
en at 10 to 20 miles an hour. The first 
change he made was to put in a new 
gear which reduced the rear-axle ratio. 
Then he replaced his standard 5.50 by 
15 tires with oversized 7.00 by 16s. This 
increased the distance the car traveled 
with each turnover of the engine and 
brought the mileage up to 38 per gallon. 

Next he overinflated the tires to 110 
pounds per square inch and filed off all 
but a thin line of the tread, thereby de- 
creasing rolling friction. The efficiency 
rose another 3 miles per gallon. Other 
steps included: lubricating certain parts 
with grease instead of oil; planing down 
piston heads to increase the engine’s 
compression ratio; and disconnecting 
such power-consuming accessories as the 
fan and fuel pump, which are not essen- 
tial at very low speed. These rather dras- 
tic measures upped the miles-per-gallon 
figure to 54, 

Read Testing: Then Greenshields 
worked out an all-or-nothing driving 
technique designed for maximum eff- 
ciency: The car was accelerated at full 
throttle to 20 miles per hour, when the 
motor was cut off. As soon as the speed- 
ometer needle dropped to 5 miles an 
hour, the motor was restarted, and the 
cycle was repeated. 

To keep the engine warm enough to 
catch at 5 miles an hour, Greenshields 
found that it was necessary to cover up 
the radiator, insulate the crankcase, and 
channel back exhaust gases to heat the 
engine. At the Mileage Marathon’s ex- 
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tremely low speed, the engine did not 
overheat even without ventilation. 

The average motorist of course cannot 
hope to come close to Greenshields’s 
149.95-miles-per-gallon record. The chief 
reason is that few people would be will- 
ing to crawl along at less than 20 miles 
per hour. But Greenshields is firmly con- 
vinced that the family car can be oper- 
ated much more economically if (1) tires 
are kept adequately inflated, (2) the en- 
gine and chassis are in good mechanical 
condition, (3) the carburetor, spark dis- 
tributor, and spark plugs are properly 
adjusted, and (4) the motorist restrains 
the impulse to speed. Traveling at 50 
miles per hour is 25 per cent more ex- 
pensive than at 20 miles per hour, he 
has found out. 

Daredevils at Work: Despite appli- 
cations from automobile fanatics all over 
the country, this year’s Mileage Mara- 
thon will still be limited to chemists and 
engineers of the Shell laboratory. With 
the race a good six months away the en- 
trants are already planning and tinker- 
ing with their family cars, with their 
eyes on the 150-miles-per-gallon goal. 

At its low speed the 1950 race will 
probably be devoid of exciting crashes 
and spills. But history shows that Mileage 
Marathoners must be daredevils. The 
rear end of one of last year’s entries, for 
example, was ripped to shreds when a 
dangerously overinflated spare tire blew 
up in the trunk. 

Greenshields himself suffered perhaps 
the severest damage. His wife became 
vociferously sick and tired of doing her 
marketing on foot while he monkeyed 
with the family car, So his hobby cost 
him the price of a new automobile—one 
that will never compete in the Mileage 
Marathon. 
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ea stiff, tired 
& \ arm, hip 


@ That’s right, clock it! Next time you’re 
plagued with stiff, lame muscles after over- 
doing, rub them with Absorbine Jr.—the 
favorite stand-by liniment of many profes- 
sional athletes for over fifty years! 

Chances are you'll be surprised how 
quickly relief comes! Because Absorbine Jr. 
has two beneficial actions: 

First, it promptly cools and soothes those 
sore places. Second, it counters the irrita- 
tion that causes the pain with a grand 
muscle-relaxing effect. Ah, what relief! Get 
Absorbine Jr. wherever drugs are sold... 
$1.25 a bottle . . . Introductory Size, 15¢, 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Ah, my Absorbine Ut. 








Unlucky Old Sun 


The Sun rose with a glaring error. 
Under the masthead of its first four-page 
penny issue, the new New York daily 
printed the wrong date—1832 instead of 
1833. But printer Ben Day’s tiny sheet 
had a deadline at destiny.* 

It made its first big money on a hoax 
(there was life on the moon) and grew 
famous as a merchant of truth. Some of 
the world’s greatest reporters passed 
through its portals, ari) scoops thundered 


from its presses. Yet age withers news- ° 


papers as it does everything else. In the 
eyes of The Sun, after 116 years, there 
sometimes still was the glint, of great- 
ness but, more often, its gait was that 
of a weary, wary old man. 

Last week there was something new 
over The Sun: the logotype of the New 
York World-Telegram, metropolitan ad- 


vance post of the nineteen-paper Scripps- 
Howard chain. The evening World-Telly 
(circulation, 365,000) bought the eve- 
ning Sun’s name, and, it hoped, about 
150,000 of its circulation (277,000). 
All last year The Sun had publicly 
scoffed at rumors that it could be had. 
Thomas Dewart, its publisher, declared: 
“The Sun is for sale at 5 cents a copy on 
any newsstand—and in no other way.” 
Then, suddenly, on Jan. 4 his paper 
announced that that issue was its last. 
Dewart and Roy W. Howard, the Tele- 
gram’s and the chain’s boss, had signed 








*Ben Day, the son, went into history as the in- 
ventor of a process of shading engraving plates still 
called Ben Day. 
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The Sun’s death warrant just before mid- 
night in an uptown hotel suite. How 
much more than that nickel Howard had 
paid, neither he nor Dewart would tell. 
Informed guesses placed the sum at 
between $2,000,000 and $2,500,000. 

Sellout: The next day the amalgama- 
tion appeared beneath the mouth-filling 
title: New York World-Telegram and 
The Sun. The Sun’s lovely old ensign 
ran below the plainer (S-H style) World- 
Telegram’s. The paper was a whopping 
700,000-copy sellout. “We're not kidding 
ourselves,” Howard said, “a lot of that is 
curiosity sale that wilt drop out.” He 
would be satisfied with a daily 500,000. 

No physical property was included in 
the sale; the old Sun plant would be sold 
separately. The World-Telegram and Sun 
used the presses of the morning Times, 
idle afternoons, to roll off part of its 
swollen run. 

Howard promised that he would em- 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Final edition: Sun pressmen inspect last copies pouring from the presses 


ploy “many” Sun men. Most of the de- 
ceased daily’s top by-liners were retained, 
among them columnists Grantland Rice, 
H. I. Phillips, and Ward Morehouse (but 
not David Lawrence and George Sokol- 
skv*). Also picked up were such typical 
old Sun spots as its antique, dog, tropical 
fish, and cat columnists. 

Except for them, about 1,000 Sun 
people were out of work in a town which 
had lost nine newspapers in a generation. 
And the Sun’s readers, a group about as 
loyal, homogeneous, and conservative as 
the members of the Yale secret society, 
Skull and Bones, were likewise dismayed. 





*Sokolsky, John McClain, and Rube Goldberg 


moved to Hearst’s Journal-American. 


Some faltered toward Hearst’s Journal- 
American. The Journal carried a fairly 
comprehensive evening financial page 
(but not the full stock-market report 
which The Telegram had inherited from 
The Sun). It also had Westbrook Pegler 
and began to reprint the latest reminis- 
cences of Pegler’s archtarget, Eleanor 
Roosevelt. It was not too probable that 
many Sun readers would go for the 
tabloid New Dealing of The Post. What 
was there left for them to read come twi- 
light? Perhaps most of them would ac- 
custom themselves to the W-T-S, which, 
Howard promised, would increase its 
proportion of news coverage. 

What Happened? Sportsmanlike, 
The Times and Tribune editorially sor- 
rowed as the evening Sun went down. So 
did the News, whose 2,150,000 morning 
circulation made the optimum distribu- 
tion of the nation’s biggest city’s remain- 
ing orthodox evening paper look like a 
man talking to himself. The Post coolly 
observed that The Sun had died because 
there was an overabundance of conserva- 
tism in New York daily journalisra. De- 
wart, The Sun’s retiring proprietor, 
blamed the paper's demise chiefly on high 
labor and newsprint costs. The Sun, in 
general, probably had lower labor costs 
than most of its New York contemporaries 
but said they had risen 80 per cent. And 
newsprint prices (about $100 a ton) were 
making the going very tough for all ex- 
cept the most vigorous of American news- 
papers. 

The Buyer: When the quick surprise 
of The Sun’s demise diminished, the 
important fact remained that Roy How- 
ard had done it again. Whatever he had 
paid for The Sun’s name, there existed 
no longer a comparable competitor 
against The Telegram. What he had 
begun by buying out the Evening (and 
morning) World nineteen years ago, he 
finished when he added The Sun to his 
New York paper’s hyphenation. 

The journalistic life of Howard, at 67 
a bouncing, dressy man with a lingering 
Hoosier twang, has been prodigious. He 
began as a newsboy, then became an $8- 
a-week reporter in Indianapolis, where 
the chain he directs now owns the Times. 

At 29 he was the boss of Scripps’s 
United Press, later of the whole S-H 
operation. He broke into New York by 
buying (in 1927) the wobbly Telegram 
from Tom Dewart’s father. The World, 
which he got a few years later from the 
Pulitzers, had once refused him a job. 

The Bought: By then the old Sun 
had trudged a long way from the penny 
paper of 1833. Ben Day hired the na- 
tion’s first newsboys and zoomed his cir- 
culation to 19,000, which he proudly 
proclaimed the world’s largest. Eventu- 
ally he sold his sheet to his brother-in 
law, Moses Beach. The Associated Press 
was. born in Beach’s Sun office in 1848. 

When Charles A. Dana, a crack re 
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RW f Dieinsten.. LORD CALVERT 


Because Lord Calvert—so rare...so smooth...so mellow —makes any whiskey 


drink a better drink, it is the natural choice of moderate men who seek only the 
finest for their occasional drink. Yet this superlative whiskey costs little more 


than popular-priced brands. Why not enjoy Lord Calvert in your next drink? 


MR. JAMES HARLEY NASH— 
distinguished packaging designer 
and sportsman — has captured 
the country’s topmost awards for 
his many outstanding designs. 
Away from the drawing-board, 
Mr. Nash breeds and raises fine 
hunting horses and is Director 
of the well-known Huntingdon 
Valley Hunt, Pennsylvania. 


LORD CALVERT IS A CUSTOM BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY 








In safe hands... even at 60 below! 


Do YOU REMEMBER when winter meant storing the family with assured safety, throughout the bitterest weather. 
7 sh eneina? : anv veare ao T: or’s fe — ir 

car till spring? Not so many years ago, a car owner's fear Tas, te hak sane example atu way the people of Unies 
; she »re meer a6 sali ; ; 4 . . ° . # ar a 
of an ice-shattered motor was a dread reality . . . if he didn’t ve on helping to better our daily living. And UCC 


ne M4 . © ae > =) se . . y ¢ > i ! 
drain his radiator and store his car once cold weather hit! stands ready to help solve other problems . . . alnauee 


What was needed—acutely—was an automobile anti-freeze better materials and processes are needed. 


that would prove always dependable yet economical. One —— ee 


that would hold up under any operating temperature. That many of the things you use every day, send for 
I 7 5 I the illustrated booklet, ** Products and Processes.” 
wouldn’t foam and boil away. That would resist rust and It tells how science and industry use LCC's 


: Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 
corrosion to the nth degree. Write for free Booklet 1. 


That’s where Union Carbide research entered the picture, 


The result? “Prestone” anti-freeze. Since then this product | | NX 4 QO N Ca R B I D E 


—the first all-winter anti-freeze—has assured millions upon AND CARBON CORPORATION 


millions of motorists of ever-improved driving performance, 30 EAST 42ND sTREET [I] NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 
PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes * NATIONAL Carbons « EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries * ACHESON Electrodes 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS + PREsT-O-LITE Acetylene + LINDE Oxygen + PYROFAX Gas 


BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics * ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals * HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 














porter for Horace Greeley’s Tribune, 
bought out Beach’s heirs in 1868, The 
Sun shone its brightest. Dana’s Sun un- 
earthed graft and greed. He insisted on 
sharp, honest writing. But his one rule 
was “be interesting,” and the paper's 
touch was a human one. A Dana edi- 
torialist, handed an 8-year-old’s plaintive 
letter to The Sun, dashed off perhaps 
the most famous of newspaper editorials. 
“Yes, Virginia,’ Frank Church wrote, 
“there is a Santa Claus. He exists as 





European 


Roy Howard harnessed The Sun 


certainly as love and generosity and de- 
votion exist . . .” 

Charles Dana apologized to readers 
for running so many ads and insisted 
that when he died—which he did in 
1897—his paper print a scant ten-word 
obit. The Sun passed on to his son and 
then to other owners, Yet, in the infancy 
of the century, it still sparkled with writ- 
ers like Will Irwin, Frank Ward O’Mal- 
ley, and Edwin C. Hill. 

But in 1916 it suffered what may have 
been a fate worse than debt. It became 
the king among the newspapering pawns 
of Frank A. Munsey, a groceries and 
magazine magnate with a talent for 
buying and merging publications. He left 
his estate to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

Munsey’s death in 1925, prompted 
the late William Allen White (newspaper 
“Sage of Emporia”) to this epitaph: 
“Frank Munsey contributed to the jour- 
nalism of his day the talent of a meat 
packer, the morals of a money changer, 
and the manners of an undertaker.” 

The Seller: One executor of the 
Munsey will was William T. Dewart, 
who had begun as a 22-year-old clerk 
and became the boss’s confidant and 
general manager. In 1926 he bought the 
Munsey New York papers and the gro- 
cery chain from the museum. He quickly 
sold The Telegram to Howard, but, 
under him, The Sun (and the grocery 
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company) prospered. On its 100th birth- 
day, in 1933, The Sun was carrying more 
department-store ads than any other 
paper in the United States. 

Somehow it began to slip. After the 
elder Dewart died and William T. De- 
wart Jr. was killed in a plane crash in 
1946, young Tom took over. He seemed 
to have inherited a patch of quicksand. 
While most New York papers in 1949 
were selling more ads than ever, The Sun 
was selling less. 

Sometimes, but seldom, it would clear 
its throat and try to speak in its once 
mighty shout. Dana’s Sun exposed the 
Crédit Mobilier scandal (when congress- 
men traded votes for railroad stock). 
Dewart’s Sun exposed rackets along the 
New York waterfront, a series that won 
reporter Malcolm Johnson a 1949 Pulitzer 
Prize. Mostly, though, The Sun now was 
stuffed with stodgy features and rewrit- 
ten AP dispatches. 

So the Sun died as quietly as it had 
lived its last years. In the cavernous, old- 
fashioned newsroom, women dabbed at 
their eyes. As the last edition went to 
press, the only sound in the newsroom 
was the murmuring of the men, standing 
in hushed little knots. Within ten minutes 
after the last papers came up, warm and 
damp, from the pressroom, the place was 
almost deserted. There was left only a 
copy boy, a college kid using an office 
typewriter for his homework, 

The last story to be set in Sun type was 
another industrial obit: the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel was to be razed. The story ap- 
peared in the paper with one line up- 
side down. That was just about the way 
the great paper had originally come out. 


Spider’s Say 


When CIO Newspaper Guildsmen 
struck The Arkansas Gazette (circulation, 
97,000) in Little Rock in mid-December, 
they took with them probably the paper’s 
brightest drawing card: the cocky column 
of Hardy (Spider) Rowland. A loqua- 
cious little half-pint, the ex-gambler also 
struck and thus removed the best-read 
spot in the staid old Gazette, character- 
ized by frank reports on his latest drink- 
ing and “quail” (Rowlandese for a likely 
lady) hunting. 

Last week the three-week-old dispute 
looked as unsettled as ever. The Guild 
complained that the paper refused to 
consider dismissals as a union grievance. 
The Gazette retorted that the union’s 
request was “a right to flat veto in all 
cases of dismissal.” 

The Spider said his say much more 
readably. He had moved his column into 
“Strike,” the strikers’ daily sheet. There 
he wrote: “When the Guild asked me to 
churn up a column for them it was ex- 
plained they couldn’t skin [pay] anything 
for it. I was accustomed to that. The 
Gazette didn’t either.” 








Over and over I kept telling her... 
“More bitters in the Old Fashioneds!” 
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MAKES BETTER DRINKS 
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Listed by 
Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 


Portable heat-makers that REALLY make cold rooms 
comfortable. Just plug into electric outlet. Completely 
automatic, with trouble-free thermostatic control. Made 
of cast iron just like a stationary radiator. Will last a 
lifetime. Gives steady heat + WHERE you need it! 
And only WHEN you need it! Clean, odorless. Three 
sizes, AC or DC, $57 to $78 FOB factory. It will pay for 
itself in comfort, safety and convenience. Learn the 
whole story of this efficient heater—use the coupon below. 


Ideal far: BEDROOMS * BATHROOMS * 


NURSERIES * SICK ROOMS * RUMPUS ROOMS «+ 
WORK SHOPS + SUN PORCHES * CAMPS AND OFFICES 


BURNHAM Portable 
ELECTRIC STEAM RADIATOR 


Burnham Corporation, Electric Radiator Div. 

Irvington, N. Y. Dept. N-15 
Please send folder telling more about the Burn- 
ham Portable Electric Steam Radiator. ~ 0 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: A surprise luncheon party at- 
tended by President Truman honored 
Speaker Sam Raysurn, Texas Democrat, 
on his 68th; in Washington, Jan. 6. Com- 
menting that Rayburn, for all his years in 
the capital, had never needed a larger 
hat, Mr. Truman presented him with a 
size 7% brown beaver felt. 

> Prime Minister CLEMENT ATTLEE of 
Britain, his 67th, and Laborite Commons 
leader HERBERT Mornison, his 62nd; 
both on Jan. 3, in London. 


The Martin Viking will rocket many 
miles into the Unknown—reach an amaz- 
ing supersonic speed — with a precious 
cargo of Navy scientific instruments. 


ETEORS FLAME and burn up. Fierce, 
blistering heat is sandwiched between layers 
of bitter, biting cold. Great auroras throw 

flickering light. That’s the Jonosphere... 

Earth’s last outpost before the beginnings of inter-stellar 

space... which Martin-built Navy Vikings are designed 

to explore, reaching many miles beyond the V-2! 


Two firing tests to date have been primarily designed 
to check the Viking’s control systems, with altitude a 
secondary consideration. In announcing these launchings, 
the Navy pointed out that while the rocket is designed as 
a technical research vehicle, guidance systems can be 
incorporated to make it a controlled missile. Exploring 
the unknown—in rocketry, pilotless aircraft and guided 
missiles—is the job of an able group of Martin special 
weapons engineers. With control of the air vital, Martin 


Naturalized: With his sister Sonja 
Henig, 36, proudly clutching his hand, 
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research has made the greatest advances on the most Chicago Herald-Americ 
varied combination of top level projects in this dramatic Lief Henie: Sonja stood by 


new phase of flight! THE GLENN L. MartTIN Co., 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND. ; 
Lier HENtrE, 42, was sworn in as a United 
Propelled by an engine without moving States citizen in Chicago, Jan. 3. Henie 


parts, tracked by radar, piloted by ‘ : : 
remote control, Martin Gorgon IV’s came to this country in 1938. 


(built for Navy research) have made 
longest flights achieved by pilotless Retiring: Dr. Invinc LaNncMuin, 68, 
aircraft powered with ram-jet engines. 1932 Nobel Prize winner, after 40 years’ 


Bad medicine for subs—that’s the Martin Mercator, our active service with the Research Lab- 
Navy’s first jet-powered patrol plane! A speedy, slashing oratory of the General Electric Co.; in 
battler, the Mercator is superior to anything else for anti-sub Schenectady, N. Y., Jan. 3. 

warfare, is available to the Navy for this task. It has unusual 


maneuverability, exceptionally fast climb, superior roll. Died: Emit JANNiNcs, 63, German actor 
z NNLNGS, > a > 


Ten years ahead of the planes it : one of the all-time movie “greats”; Acad- 
replaces! That’s the great Martin 2-0-2 _ emy Award winner in 1928, who became 
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It’s faster by 100 m.p.h., more com- , aa Ministry; of cancer, at Lake Wolfgang 
fortable, ruggedly . in Austria, Jan. 2. 

dependable. > Sir Wittmotr (Birt) Lewis, 72, 
@ Washington correspondent emeritus for 
Start your future in aviation, today! For The London Times; in Washington, 

details on finest training, rare oppor- Jan. 4 (see page 19). 
AIRCRAFT pry die le ae Navy or > Dr. Isatan Bowman, 71, president 
Rather of Dependette (EJ) arenan — ' emeritus of Johns Hopkins University, 
_ scholar, and one of the world’s foremost 
saaneueaaventns OP Dependabtemerte ee geographers; of a coronary occlusion, in 
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casting (in conjunction with Westinghouse Elec- re weg , W ay Down East, The First Mrs. 


tric Corp.) © Honeycomb construction material 


ove Fraser”), prizefight manager (Jim Cor- 
(licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) © New - ° 
type hydraulic automotive ond aircraft i bett, Jim Jeffries) , and husband of the 
brake * Permanent fabric flameproofing © ‘ ‘ > . ji c 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace, . actress Gladys George; = New York, 
build better living in far-reaching fields. ; Jan. 6. The same night Miss George, in 
true theatrical tradition, played her 


starring role in “The Velvet Glove.” 
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packed with value and ready to prove it! 


See this new American 
Beauty at your nearby 


Plymouth dealer’s now 


PLYMOUTH Division of 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 





It’s here! New as tomorrow's newspaper. 
And ready to prove itself the greatest 
value in motordom. But the great new 
Plymouth does not rest its case upon say- 
so. That’s why this car wants to make 
you the judge! 

Look at it... look out of it... open 
and shut the doors . . . get in, get out... 
lounge on the seats . . . start it, drive it, 
park it, put it through the toughest tests. 

What Plymouth has built into this car 
backs up what Plymouth says about it. 
Plymouth proves its worth with the con- 
venience of Ignition Key starting .. . 


the comfort of improved Air Pillow Ride 
. .. the quick, true stops of Safe-Guard 
Hydraulic Brakes . . . the positive pro- 
tection of Safety-Rim Wheels . . . the 
lively power of 7.0 to 1 compression ratio 
—and many other important benefits that 
speak so eloquently for themselves. 


Plymouth rides and handles like cars 
costing hundreds of dollars more. Dollar 
for dollar. here’s more style, safety, com- 
fort, economy and performance than you 
can buy at anywhere near its price. 

And the great new Plymouth is ready 
to prove it—in a spectacular way! 


NOW—more than ever—the car that likes to be compared 











COAL: 


Edge to John L. 


Whichever way you figured it, John L. 
Lewis was playing it smart. 
> Lewis’s demands on the mine operators 
—another 15 cents a ton royalty and an- 
other 95 cents pay per day—were making 
progress. The three-day week, interlaced 
with sporadic stoppages (such as the four- 
state walkout this Monday of more than 
38,000 soft-coal miners), had cut down 
on operators’ revenues—bitumi- 
nous output in 1949 fell 28 per 
cent below 1948. Retail dealers 
with low stocks were pressuring 
suppliers to settle the slowdown. 
> There was still just enough 
coal above ground, however— 
about a 35-day stockpile—so 
that the government could not 
legitimately seek a Taft-Hartley 
injunction against Lewis and his 
men (even if it wanted to do 
so) on the ground the slowup 
had jeopardized the nation’s 
health and welfare. 
>» The ICC last week ordered 
the railroads to eliminate one- 
third of their coal-burning pas- 
senger locomotives if they had 
less than a 26-day supply of 
coal on hand. Six hundred pas- 
senger trains, mostly on the 
Eastern commuter runs, were 
suspended, inconveniencing sev- 
eral hundred thousand passen- 
gers. But though this was bad 
enough to squeeze, it was not bad 
enough to cause an explosion. 
> The operators last week also 
asked National Labor Relations 
Board counsel Robert Denham to charge 
Lewis with unfair labor practices for re- 
fusing to bargain. If the NLRB and the 
courts acceded, all Lewis was forced to 
do was to go back to negotiating. He 
still didn’t have to sign a contract. 
> Ohio coal operators sued for damages 
of more than $11,000,000 from Lewis 
and other mine-worker officials, charging 
they had violated the state’s Valentine 
(antitrust) Act by restricting miners to 
a three-day week. The current short 
week, plus previous stoppages, said the 
operators, had cut production and caused 
them “severe losses.” The Valentine Act, 
however, dates back to the 1910 era and 
is a virtual dodo; in any event it would 
probably be superseded by the Federal 
Clayton Act, exempting unions from anti- 
trust actions. The Ohio suit seemed to 
add up to nuisance value and little more. 


Significance-- 


Intentionally or not, recent events 
seem to be playing into the coal master’s 
hands. His long-range strategy seems 
sound, too. In the midst of coal shortages 
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and high business activity the nation for- 
gets, but Lewis and his men remember, 
that the coal industry is sick and has been 
going downhill for years (assisted by 
Lewis’s irritating work stoppages). Since 
the turn of the century—save for two wars 
—coal has supplied a steadily decreasing 
share of the heat units consumed in the 
United States. There are too many mines 
and too many miners, and the trend to 
normalcy means that an increasing num- 
ber of marginal mines must curtail pro- 
duction or shut down. 

Aware of this, over a year ago Lewis 





Lewis’s waiting game might pay off once more 


began talking of “spreading the work” 
among his men. Today, with the three- 
day week he is doing just that, turning 
out about 9,000,000 tons weekly. The na- 
tion, however, could consume another 
2,000,000 tons a day and, using that 
margin, John L. Lewis hopes and expects 
to squeeze another wage-pension victory 
out of his operator opponents. Perhaps he 
will, but the big operators were holding 
their solid front at the week end. 


AVIATION: 


Target Pan Am 


The Civil Aeronautics Board, like 
many government agencies, has an insti- 
tution called the Public Counsel. A mem- 
ber of the board’s legal staff is assigned 
in a specific case to speak for the public. 
While serving as public counsel he seem- 
ingly severs himself from the board and 
can cross-examine witnesses, argue before 
and with his bosses, make sure all the 
relevant facts have been introduced, 
and generally throw his weight around. 


Last week two CAB public counsels, 
James L. Highsaw Jr. and William F. 


Kennedy, were performing with unusual, 


vigor even for them and throwing the 
airline industry and the CAB into an up- 
roar. On the heels of CAB examiner 
Thomas L. Wrenn’s recommendation that 
Pan American World Airways be allowed 
to absorb the competitive American 
Overseas Airlines (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 2), 
the two filed seventeen pages of excep- 
tions. 

This procedure was not unusual, What 
was unusual was the length and unre- 
strained fury of their exceptions. 

“The board has before it in 
this case an ugly record—the 
ugliest it has encountered in 
over a decade of regulation un- 
der the act,” said the counsels. 
“Somebody gave false testimony 
and the overwhelming probabil- 
ity is that some false testimony 
has been given deliberately . . . 
Such testimony constitutes an 
insult to the board and a grave 
challenge to the integrity of its 
proceedings. Failure to meet 
this issue squarely . . . is cal- 
culated to destroy respect for 
the board in the industry and 
everywhere else.” 

Examiner Wrenn, said the 
counsels, had written his report 
“on the assumption that Mr. 
Trippe’s [Juan Trippe, president 
of Pan Am] testimony can be 
accepted and relied upon by 
the board. But the report fails 
to tell the board that if Mr. 
Trippe is a reliable witness, then 
Acme false testimony has been given 
in this proceeding by Messrs. 
Patterson, Woolman, Dietrich, 
and Bradley,* all of whom flatly contra- 
dicted Mr. Trippe on important points 
in his testimony.” 

Blast: The counsels’ 
hinged on four issues: 
> A charge of false testimony. Highsaw 
and Kennedy held (1) that Wrenn 
should have indicated witnesses were in 
fundamental conflict on matters of fact; 
(2) that Trippe was not a credible wit- 
ness. They called his testimony on Pan 
Am’s efforts to acquire other lines “false 
in several important particulars.” 
> The $9,000,000 “fantasy” of mail pay 
which Trippe contended the govern- 
ment would save annually through the 
merger. Pan Am’s assumption of the 
saving, they said, was completely con- 
trary to the line’s past experience, and 
contradicted Pan Am’s statements on 
mail pay in other cases. 
> Monopoly. Wrenn, said the team, 


exceptions 





“William A. Patterson is president of United Air 
Lines; C. E. Woolman heads Delta Air Lines; Noah 
Dietrich and Palmer Bradley are business associates 
of Howard Hughes, who is the chief stockholder in 
— World Airline, Pan Am’s principal overseas 
rival. 
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THERE GOES CROSS- 
WAY, MISS JONES. DID you CALL My & CouNTRY CASSIDY AGAIN 
HOME? HOW ABOUT THE EXPENSE SLIPS \ ONE JUMP AHEAD OF J HE DOES MORE 
ON THAT CHICAGO TRIP? YOU CAN REACH ROAD WORK THAN 


ME AT THE DULUTH OFFICE UNLESS I HOP 
OUT TO SEATTLE. CHECK MY FLORIDA 


A HEAVYWEIGHT 
BOXING CHAMP! 











RESERVATIONS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
SUPPOSE I COULD WRITE 
ROGERS AND SAVE SOME 
TRAVELLING BUT YOU KNOW 
HOW IT IS WITH THOSE 
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Do it th ... with tele ! s YO 

A Western Union 4 Metin mae - seme what ; gtRUCTURE LATEST . 
everybody. It gets to th int—gives ti 

wo tike—Yot ggede weeny. Rove com \ PRUE gM AT cette 
errors—provides a written record. Increases <oMor 


efficiency all around. Economical, too. Nothing 
else gets through—gets action—like a Western 
Union Telegram. Get in touch with Western Union 
for a representative to call and explain how 
telegrams can help in your business. 
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HERE'S YOUR DISPLAY NOW. 

TRUST WORTH AMERICAN 

TO BE PROMPT-- THEY 
ALWAYS ARE! 


"ES 
CONVENTION ose 
ot So 


YES, AND YOU CAN'T 
BEAT NORTH AMERICAN 
FOR CAREFUL SERVICE ! 


CONVENTION 
COMING UP? 


Let Us Get Your Display 
There ON TIME and in 
PERFECT CONDITION! 


No crating—no worries—no delays when 
you have North American Van Lines 
handle your convention displays and ex- 
hibits. The same superior equipment and 
know-how that made North American the 
nation’s leading long-distance mover of 
household goods will protect your display 
from all risk of damage. 


Economical! 
Save on crating, drayage, 
renovating and repairs. Sec 
classified section of phone 
book for your local North 
American agent. Get esti- 
mate and facts TODAY. 


Personnel and Plant Equipment 


Many firms use North American to move 
office and plant equipment, and household 
goods for transferred personnel. Standard 
rates — finer service. Call in your North 
American Van lines agent for counsel. 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 
Dept. N1, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


North American North Amer “ 
vee \Wenet Howe 


INES, Inc. 
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New Models: Plymouth (above) features a longer look and greater 
width in its 1950 cars; Chevrolet adds the “Bel Air” hard top to its 
line and introduces “Powerglide,” optional automatic transmission. 


in one of “the most serious deficiencies of 
the report,” failed to point out that the 
merger would “create a substantial dan- 
ger of monopoly in the North Atlantic” 
airlines by removing one of Pan Am’s 
competitors and leaving the other (TWA) 
“in a precarious financial position.” 

> The route pattern. Wrenn, they added, 
had failed to find that the route pattern 
of American Airlines abroad resulting 
from the merger would be “consistent 
with the public interest.” 

The Highsaw-Kennedy blast, which 
was personally distributed to some news- 
men late Friday afternoon, achieved 
Saturday’s headlines. On Sunday, Jan. 8, 
Pan Am’s general counsel, Henry J. 
Friendly, retorted: “These charges could 
not be supported by either witnesses or 
documents . . . The character of their 
attacks goes beyond what might be ex- 
pected from the natural disappointment 
of an unsuccessful advocate. It raises a 
real question as to their disinterestedness 
as ‘public counsel—a question particu- 
larly pertinent in view of the hospitality 
they are known to have accepted during 
the hearing from one of the chief oppo- 
nents of the American Overseas pur- 
chase.” 

The next official round opens in three 
weeks when the public counsels file 
another brief with the CAB recapitulat- 
ing their arguments. Then come oral 
arguments before the board, after which 
the five men reach an advisory de- 


cision which goes to the President. If 
he approves, it is published and _ be- 
comes effective. 


Significance-= 

The Highsaw-Kennedy exceptions—a 
mixture of government gobbledygook and 
name calling—are a startling episode, but 
only an episode, in the postwar battle 
between Pan American and its American 
overseas competitors. Currently, TWA 
and Pan Am are battling over the Rome 
route (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 2). Pan Am’s 
competitors charge presiding genius Juan 
Trippe with harboring the “chosen in- 
strument” dream by which Pan Am 
would become the government’s sole arm 
in overseas airlines and would receive 
government support as such. 


HOUSING: 


Aid for the Middle Class 


Of the 3,200,000 houses built since 
1945, 81 per cent were bought by fami- 
lies in the $200- to $500-a-month income 
brackets. Last week Washington decided 
that good as this record is, it could do 
better for the great middle class. 

The government claimed the pace of 
building had been too slow and _ the 
prices too high. What was needed was 
a new plan and it had one: A National 
Mortgage Corp. to make loans of up to 
$300,000,000 for the first vear (with a 
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potential top of $2,000,000,000) to mid- 
dle-income cooperatives organized to 
build between 200,000 and 250,000 
modestly priced dwelling units. The gov- 
ernment would guarantee the loans and 
would start the corporation off by buy- 
ing $100,000,000 of its stock to provide 
working capital. 

According to plan, the government’s 
loan to the corporation would be re- 
placed by private investment. Each co- 
operative member would be required 
to buy an amount of stock equal to a 
portion of his loan. Additional capital 
would be raised by selling corporation 
bonds, guaranteed by the Treasury, in 
the open market. However, until the co- 
operatives’ stock purchases grew large 
enough to control the corporation it 
would be run by a five-man _ board 
named by Federal Housing chief Ray- 
mond Foley. 

Essential to the plan was the definition 
of the “middle-income” group. Without 
getting mired in conflicting definitions of 
a middle income, the plan would open 
cooperative membership to any family 
whose income was less than the top one- 
third in each community. 

As the bill’s features were publicized 
it was plain that there would be plenty 
of opposition to the plan when Congress 
begins its hearings this week. Private 
loan companies, both big and small, 
will form the most important road block. 
Undoubtedly they would be backed by 
small-home builders who, even though 
they may operate under the plan at a 
“reasonable profit,” just don’t like the 
idea of government aid in housing. 


PROMOTION: 


Week by Week 


Businessmen can now take notice that 
there are two new weeks: National Irish 
Linen Week, May 15-20 and National 
Beauty Salon Week, Oct. 22-29. An old- 
timer, National Hot Tea Week, Jan. 
23-29 (there is also a National Iced Tea 
Week), announced in a press release the 
theme song for the event: “Tea for Two.” 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Security: The Council of Economic 
Advisers estimated that the cost 25 years 
hence of President Truman’s plans for 
medical insurance and expanded social 
security will be $25,000,000,000 to Fed- 
eral, state, and local governments. (The 
cost of current programs is $5,000,000,- 
000 annually.) “This,” said the council 
blandly, “is a very large figure.” 

Automobiles: Kaiser-Frazer and Willys, 
two car makers which lost ground last 
year, joined forces. Willys will turn out 
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Better product... 


Detter production 





Roebling Oil-Tempered Roevar Magnet Wire in 
sulation is 10 to 40 times 


automotive springs tougherthan othertypes 





WHEREVER HIGH CARBON WIRE can im- 
prove the quality of a manufactured product, 
Roebling wire can be adopted with complete con- 
fidence in results. Roebling is one of the world’s 
largest producers of quality Oil-Tempered Spring 
Wires and Cold Rolled Spring Steels . . . furnishes 
wire with physical properties and finishes for al- 
most every purpose under the sun. 

But besides bettering your product, Roebling 
round, flat and shaped wires, bring you better pro- 
duction, too. Every inch of these wires is identical 
in gauge, grain and finish. Your machine prepara- 
tion time is lowered; machine stoppages and re- 
jects cut way down . . . Roebling research, special 
techniques and modern, precision equipment as- 
sure wires with definite plus values for every user. 
THAT'S WHY... 


Today Ws Roetiing/ 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO., TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave. * Boston, 51 Sleeper St. * Chicago, 5525 W. 
Roosevelt Road * Cincinnati, 5253 Fredonia Ave. * Cleveland, 701 
St. Clair Ave., N.E.* Denver, 4801 Jackson St.* Houston, 6216 Navigation 
Blvd. *Los Angeles, 2168S. Alameda St. * New York, 19 Rector St. * Phila- 
delphia, 12 S. Twelfth St. * Portland, 1032 N.W. 14th Ave. * 
San Francisco, 1740 Seventeenth St. * Seattle, 900 First Ave. S. 
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engines for the “lighter, cheaper” car 
K-F is planning. 

Harvest: The New Orleans Better 
Business Bureau estimated that suckers 
had been taken for $6,000,000 in the city 
last year—including $1,000,000 in un- 
reasonable -used-car-financing charges, 
$1,000,000 in shady fur and jewelry 
deals, and $100,000 in pyramid clubs. 

Synthetic Mica: The Bureau of Stand- 
ards announced that it could make mica 
synthetically at a reasonable cost and 
with better heat-resistance than natural 
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EXHIBITIONS: 


Busiest Boat Show 


Each year at this time, yachtsmen, row- 
boat skippers, and frustrated landlubbers 
crowd into Grand Central Palace, New 
York, for the National Motor Boat Show. 
Last week, as the 40th annual show be- 
gan, the customers walked into a record- 
breaker. 

There were more exhibitors (243) and 
more boats (181) than ever before. And, 
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> In the “extras” section, a liquid called 
“safety bilge,” an emulsifier to mix gaso- 
line and water in the bilge to minimize 
the possibility of explosion. 


LOANS: 


The British Balk 


An extraordinary event happened in 
Washington financial circles last week— 
the British turned down a dollar loan. 
Development Corp. 


Britain’s Colonial 





Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 


The “Fisherman” carries Britain’s flag in the Motor Boat Show. Right, radar for yachtsmen who have $4,800 to invest 


mica. So far the United States, the 
world’s biggest user of this indispensable 
electrical insulator, has been forced to 
import two-thirds of its needs. 


MERCHANDISING: 
Cars for Quarters 


In Chicago last week, Max R. Tauber, 
who sells both new and used cars, was 
installing 25-cent meters to attract pay- 
as-you-drive customers—and he said it 
was working. Since he started the service 
Dec. 27 he had sold 80 cars, and busi- 
ness was building up. “It looks like these 
meter boxes are going to save the slump- 
ing used-car market,” he said. 

Built for the customer who shies at 
the large monthly payments due a fi- 
nance company, the is attached 
to the dashboard. If the man is buying a 
$1,500 used car, he makes a down pay- 
ment of $500, gets behind the wheel. 
puts a quarter in the slot, and drives off. 
A warning buzzer sounds when another 
quarter is due, and the driver has 5 miles 
to dig it up before the ignition is 
switched off. Six quarters a day for two 
years will pay for the car. 

“It looks like the biggest thing since 


meter 


the self-starter,” was the way Tauber 
put it. 
60 


while the show’s operators have never 
issued attendance figures, unofficial esti- 
mates forecast a near-record total before 
the doors closed on Saturday night, 
Jan. 14. 

Among the items calculated to stir 
thoughts of spring, steady breezes, and 
blue water: 
> The first British boats to appear in the 
show. The Fisherman, a 20-foot craft for 
sport fishing and general utility use, costs 
$1,400, and the Everyman, a_ larger 
cruiser which sleeps four, sells for $4,900. 
Both f.o.b, Great Britain. 
> The flagship of the show—Chris-Craft’s 
$21,000 41-foot three-cabin cruiser. 
Matching it at the other end of the scale: 
Hagerty of Cohasset’s make-it-yourself 
kit for an 8-foot row- or sail-boat. Price: 
$35. 
> Small-size radar, built by RCA, of the 
type now being used in tugboats. This is 
equipment for the serious, well-heeled 
yachtsmen. The cheapest installation: 
$4,800. 
> New outboard motors. Manufacturers, 
shooting for mass sales, are introducing 
new clutch arrangements for easier 
handling, sure-starting engines, lighter 
weight, streamlined appearance. Several 
new sizes are available. 
> Prefabricated docks, in matching sets, 
so that any design or length is possible. 


told the World Bank, in effect, to keep 
its $5,000,000. But the turndown wasn't 
that fast; it took time. 

The British Government had set up 
the corporation in 1948 as a good way 
to develop the empire’s backward areas 
and also to get more products which it 
could sell for dollars. But the corpora- 
tion needed dollars right away—to buy 
hard-to-get American heavy tractors for 
land clearing and Canadian combine rice 
harvesters. 

With this and other machinery it could 
set up eight worldwide depots to lend 
equipment for such current projects as 
gold dredging in British Guiana, seal 
hunting in the Falkland Islands, poultry 
farming in West Africa, tung-oil produc- 
tion in Central Africa, hemp growing in 
North Borneo, and housing for homeless 
Malayans. It could also get going on 51 
similar projects on the books. 

The logical lender, of course, was the 
World Bank—formally known as the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, which Britain had backed 
at Bretton Woods but (scared of fixed 
payment schedules in dollars) had not 
dared use. 

Reperts: When the corporations 
chairman, Lord Trefgarne (former! 
Labor M.P. George Morgan Garro- 
Jones), showed up hat in hand for a 
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Photo by O. L, Snider from Shostal 


7% new day for poultry | 


ONE OF THE REASONS why poultrymen are now raising better, healthier 
chickens is because feed manufacturers are putting an “ounce of 


prevention” as well as plenty of nutrition right in the feed. Oe) { 


For example, when 4 ounces of MEGASUL* 25% Nitrophenide, 


developed by Cyanamid’s Lederle Laboratories Division, is incorporated 
in every 500 pounds of chicken feed, it helps flocks to build up df 
virtually complete immunity to coccidiosis, a serious poultry disease. AMERICAN ANANUA COMPANY 
The result for the poultryman is a consistently higher grade of 

: 7 4 7 : 2 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
poultry, fewer losses, and lower costs. And for you as a consumer—more 
poultry of a higher quality. This development is another example of 
how Cyanamid chemistry is helping agriculture and industry in the 


solution of problems for your benefit. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Materials for animal husbandry—one of the many fields served by Cyanamid 
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New Power and New Features in Light and Medium Duty Models 
New Weight-Saving Diesel Tractors ¢ New Middle-Weight Six-Wheelers 


For 1950, GMC trucks are out ahead again in the truck 
transport parade .. . for 1950, GMCs again bring new 
advantages to truck users everywhere. 


There’s new power in light-medium models. . . with 
new camshafts, valves and manifolds. There’s new cab 
comfort in these models. .. with wider seats, increased 
headroom and improved sealing. And there are new 
chassis features, including new hydraulic and optional 
air brakes on 214-ton models, new front springs with 
airplane-type shock absorbers on light trucks. 


Topping it all are new models that give many more oper- 
ators the benefits of GMC ownership. ..a new 114-ton 
280 series...a new heavy duty 214-ton 470 series ... 
two new middle-weight 400 and 620 series six-wheel- 
ers. . . and two new “‘weight-saving”’ Diesel- powered 
tractors built to handle maximum legal payloads 
in the 45,000-55,000 
pound weight range. 
Get the complete 
facts at your nearest 
GMC headquarters. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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$15,000,000 loan, he got a warm wel- 
come from bank officials. But Trefgarne 
started to boggle when he saw the stand- 
ard application blanks. The bank not only 
wanted to inspect the goods purchased. 
It wanted a look at his books ard com- 
plete periodic reports on future budgets. 

Trefgarne trimmed his demands from 
$15,000,000 down to $10,000,000. 
Things began to appear brighter. World 
Bank president Eugene Black, hard- 
headed former Chase banker, said pub- 
licly that it looked as if the loan was in 
the bag. 

Last week Trefgarne—by this time 
down to $5,000,000—gave up. At the 
risk of delaying his projects, he decided 
to raise the dollars privately or settle for 
second-best British or Italian equipment. 
The World Bank, he announced to Lon- 
don reporters, required even more re- 
ports than the British Treasury or Co- 
lonial Office: “There is an American ex- 
pression to become ‘paper happy.’ We 
don’t intend to become paper happy— 
even for $5,000,000.” 

Trefgarne’s decision startled World 
Bank officials. They had hoped that the 
loan would have led to others up to 
$100,000,000, thus setting the pattern 
for additional colonial-development loans. 
This kind of thing was to have been the 
World Bank’s share in “point four” 
promotion. 

Stalemate: Trefgarne and Black in- 
sisted they had parted friends and were 
willing to resume talks. But the chances 
didn’t appear too good. The World Bank, 
which so far has raised most of its bor- 
rowed funds from American investors 
and is planning this month to market a 
$100,000,000 refunding issue in Wall 
Street, showed no inclination to change 
its terms. One bank official remarked 
sadly: “They don’t seem to want to do 
business the way we do it.” 


TAXES: 


Blow at Japan Dealings 


American-sponsored tax legislation for 
Japan was under attack last week as 
threatening to drive U.S. business out of 
the country. 

The ruckus started last September 
when an American tax mission under 
Prof. Carl S. Shoup of Columbia recom- 
mended a revamped income-tax schedule 
to (1) halt any further concentration of 
Japanese wealth and (2) to raise revenue. 
Under the schedule, American employes 
working for Americans and earning more 
than $5,500 a year would have to pay 
half of that in income taxes. 

The Japanese didn’t want it, they said; 
they would rather “discriminate” in favor 
of foreigners to attract new outside capi- 
tal. But Shoup refused to countenance 
preferential treatment for any foreigners. 

Last week the American Council on 
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NORMAN ROCKWELL 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE ARTIST SAYS: 


"NO WONDER ITS 
MAKING HISTORY’ 





Norman ROCKWELL is a member of the distinguished faculty of the 
Institute of Commercial Art at Westport, Connecticut, which includes 
such famous artists as Robert Fawcett, Steven Dohanos, and Harold von 
Schmidt. All are TIME-MASTER fans, and for good reason. 


Mr. Rockwell says: “Thanks to the 
TIME-MASTER’s simplicity of operation 
and instant availability, I use it for per- 
sonal criticisms of my students’ work. 
I just think out loud into the mike. My 
comments are recorded, later trans- 
cribed, and mailed to the students ver- 
batim.” 


Made possibleby the creation of arevo- 
lutionary recording medium, the Memo- 
belt, the amazing new Dictaphone TIME- 
MASTER has promptly become the most 
successful dictating machine in history! 

A pliable, plastic belt record, the 
Memobelt is so small that 5 can be 
mailed in an ordinary envelope for 3¢! 
It’s so inexpensive to use that you mail, 
file, or simply transcribe and discard 
it after only one use! 

Memobelt clarity and the TIME- 
MASTER’s tiny Magic Ear are a joy to 
secretaries—make transcribing a cinch! 


DICTAPHONE 


CORPORATION 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* 
Machines. (*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





a 
No wonder business executives who 
wouldn’t even try a dictating machine 
before are saying, “That’s for me!”’ Fora 
free TIME-MASTER demonstration in your 
own office, call your local Dictaphone 
representative. 





Send for your free 
copy of “Does Your 
Dictating Date You?" 

















ro<eeae - 
| Dictaphone Corp. 

I F 
| 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. D-10 
| I would like to have a free copy of “Does 
| Your Dictating Date You?” 
| Your Name : oe 

ey 
| Company cy 
4 

| Street AddFeQs 
| City & Zone State 
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Practical Progress in Good Living Follows Technical Progress like 


New A-C Lellep heat recuperative 
kiln process—now under develop- 
ment — promises cement makers big 
savings in fuel. Requires kiln only 144 


as long as conventional long kiln. 


At Wilson Dam four new Allis- 
Chalmers hydraulic turbines add 
140,000 hp for home and industrial 
use . .. make a total of 10 A-C units 
now installed at this project. 


\IZ7 


New A-C Car Shaker easily loosens 
hard-packed wet or frozen materials 
. . empties hopper-bottom gondola 
cars of coal, ore, gravel or any gran- 
ular material in 2 minutes. Dangerous 
manual unloading eliminated. 


YOU'LL TAKE THE L 


ese 


Every industry that 
contributes to good 
living today benefits 
from Allis-Chalmers’ 
103 years’ experience 
in developing equipment 


that produces and saves! 





LOW ROAD (Any Day Now) 


EAT WAY to solve a traffic problem: build a 
highway under water! 


Here’s one of America’s latest in the making. 


Soon, cars, trucks and buses—thousands a day— 
will take this shortcut... 


surrounded by cast iron, steel and concrete... 
guided by bright lights and traffic signals... 


protected by huge blowers circulating pure, 
fresh air. 


- 
Another modern triumph for the American way of 
doing things—backed by big producing companies 
like Allis-Chalmers! 


Allis-Chalmers builds mining machinery to 
process iron ore .. . giant motors and controls for 
America’s steel mills . . . complete equipment for 
producing concrete . . . a big line of blowers, pumps 
and electric power equipment. 


Almost everywhere you look, you'll find Allis- 
Chalmers behind the scenes, helping industry man- 
ufacture the products that enrich your daily life. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1384 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


LLIS-CHALMERS 


ae One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


ment 


aves! Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 








BUSINESS | 


Japan, headed by James Lee Kauffman, 
took a poll of 22 of the larger American 


































THAT . companies with. foreign business inter- 
a. ests. Thirteen of them reported that they 
WONDERFUL would “be obliged to reconsider the de- 
WELCOME sirability of doing business in Japan” if 
the 50-per-cent-and-up levy went through. 
g FEELING! The high salaries which they would have 
aft to offer their workers to offset the tax 
g Yes, you actually experience a might make it too expensive to do busi- 
ig feeling of welcome when you ness in Japan. 
t C check in at an ABBELL HOTEL. 
C The surroundings are friendly and nae 
4 carpe ae _ room is — - PRODUCTS: 
‘ and comfortable... service 1s tast 
3 and efficient . . . and rates are truly What’s New 
= &3 moderate. So, next time you travel, - 
choose an ABBELL HOTEL. Permanent Pleats: Hanora Fabrics, 
Its convenient central location New York, is producing permanent- 
* will give you valuable pleated dress goods made of nylon and 
extra time, too! : acetate. The fabric, which can be safely 
dry-cleaned, comes in seven colors and, 
Gn St. Louis — a Tear = present, will be sold by the yard 


TH o : @.¢. 
hee ory \ bbell 


Speed Envelopes: The Gilbert Paper 
Co., Menasha, Wis., has perfected a 


Spacious rooms, each with bath 
or shower ... many airf-con- LOS ANGELES 







































ditioned! Excellent food! THE ALEXANDRIA HOTELS bond envelope made of a special 25 per 
Garage facilities! ST. LOUIS SERVICE cent cotton-fiber paper. The company 
LOCUST at ELEVENTH STREET THE DESOTO PITT claims the affinity of the new paper for 
Ray G. McGrath, Manager een adhesive gum makes it seal instantly and 
FOR RESERVATIONS: Contact the individual perfectly either by hand or machine. 
hotels—or ABBELL HOTELS RESERVA- Kneehole Stove: Westinghouse Elec- | 
SS ae oe | tric Corp. is turning out a small kitchen 7 
stove with a full-sized oven on the left 
utah <ciasalian ] 
I 
] 
\ 
stA8LISHe, : 
J oH BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR : 
& COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
1945 
a 
ti 
Cc 
) 
tc 
What should the benefits be? Pp 
Se 
P E N S O N How much will they cost? yy 
PLAN - ; 
How should they be financed? be 
I¢ 
P R Oo B L E M S Is a trusteed or insured plan fo 
more desirable? ‘ 
Tuckaway: The kneehole stove 7 
= 
“es ung — “ ionpartiat os and — — and under the burners on the right an a 
elp you answer these questions. elephone ot write for a open space large enough to store a on 
representatiy e. No obligation. kitchen stool. m: 
Kickproof Blanket: Wool o’ the West. the 
JOHNS ON & HIGGINS Portland, Ore., is marketing a bed cover- mc 
ing that defies restless sleepers to kick it aic 
INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS off. A tucking flap is affixed to the blan- ne: 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants ket’s bottom end and mitered corners zip $9. 
together and allow for varying thick- 
63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 a .cpepaget psec ae rying om 
nesses of mattresses. $1, 
NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + DETROIT Fur Flowers: Morris Hessel, New York ] 
CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - BUFFALO + SEATTLE City, is producing fur flowers—made ol oles 
VANCOUVER + WINNIPEG «© MONTREAL - TORONTO +: HAVANA beaver, leopard, mink, or ermine—to be 
pinned on the hair or worn as a corsage. aaunnome 
Janua: 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





The Future of Foreign Aid 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE Marshall plan was based on a 
, eee diagnosis of the sickness of 
Europe and a wrong conception of its 
cure. Its sponsors now hail it as a great 
success. They attribute to it every 
economic and political improvement 
in Europe since it was put into effect. 
Every setback or deterioration, they 
explain, has been in spite 
of the Marshall plan. 

This one-way post-hoc- 
ergo-propter-hoc logic does 
not seem to be shared by the 
beneficiaries. In a recent 
poll conducted for the ECA 
in Europe, for example, only 
four Frenchmen in every 
100 questioned thought the 
Marshall plan had been a 
factor in French recovery. 

On purely economic grounds, it 
would do no harm to terminate ERP 
when the present appropriation expires 
on June 30. ifortunately, though 
there was not the slightest good rea- 
son for our doing so, we made an im- 
plied promise io the European govern- 
ments that we would continue our 
Marshall aid for at least four years. 
We would only bring on recriminations 
and charges of bad faith if we were to 
terminate it now. 

On the other hand, even the ECA 
now talks of terminating aid in 1952 
and of cutting next year’s appropria- 
tions by 25 per cent below that for the 
current year. But if ERP is to run for 
only two years more, the logical way 
to taper off would be to cut the appro- 
priation by one third now and by a 
second third for the following year. 
The appropriation for the current fiscal 
year was $3,778,000,000. This should 
be cut to, say, $2,520,000,000 for the 
1951 fiscal year and to $1,260,000,000 
for 1952. 


o cut the appropriation by only 25 
(oo cent now would either imply 
at least a three years’ continuance or 
require European governments to 
make a disproportionate adjustment at 
the end of the second year. It seems 
more reasonable to reduce Marshall 
aid by $1,260,000,000 in each of the 
next three years than to cut it by only 
$944,000,000 in the first (and sec- 
ond?) year and by the remaining 
$1,890,000,000 in the third. 

In tapering off Marshall aid in this 
simple, proportionate way, Congress 





should act as soon as possible—long 
before the end of the current fiscal 
year. And it should authorize now the 
appropriation both for 1951 and 1952. 
This would give European govern- 
ments plenty of advance notice con- 
cerning how much they could expect 
to receive from us. It would enable 
them to make their plans 
accordingly. It would also 
forestall what would other- 
wise be constant propaganda 
for larger and continuing aid. 

The truth is that the 
amount set for ERP aid has 
always been an entirely ar- 
bitrary figure. To recognize 
this frankly would lead to 
enormous administrative 
simplification. Congress 
could simply direct that the reduced 
total sums it appropriated should be 
divided among the individual govern- 
ments in the same ratio as in the cur- 
rent year. This would take from ECA 
officials a burden of decision that 
should never have been placed upon 
them. 


N fact, the whole ECA bureaucracy 
iT was unnecessary from the first. The 
elaborate ritual of “counterpart funds” 
and other such special earmarked ac- 
counts is meaningless as a real control. 
It merely befuddles both Europeans 
and ourselves. All Congress need do is 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to pay checks at regular intervals 
to the ambassadors of the recipient 
European governments. The ineffec- 
tive but much-resented interferences 
of the ECA in the economic policies 
of these governments would halt. 
These governments would still have as 
strong an incentive to reform as any 
ECA pressure provides. It would be 
the definite knowledge that the aid 
was coming to an end. 

Such a plan would be far superior 
to the proposed new “clearing union” 
for Europe. This “union” would be 
merely one more futile effort to do 
what the existing International Mone- 
tary Fund is already supposed to do. 
It would actually apply “incentives in 
reverse’ by giving the most to the 
countries that succeeded in getting 
themselves the biggest trade deficits. 

If we cannot have sound foreign-aid 
plans we can at least have ‘simple 
ones. 
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IN SCIENCE 
MINDED 


2 


esearch 
acilities 
AVC 


FINEST 


World-renowned — universi- 
ties, technical institutions and 
private consultant laboratories 
are right at hand in Massa- 
chusetts — ready to help you 
solve production problems, an- 
alyze competitive products, im- 
prove quality. 

Access to such outstanding 
sources of science and research 
can play a vital part in your 
progress and profits. It’s a plus 
factor worth considering as 
you contemplate a new home 
or branch for your business. 


the move 15 on. 10 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lecaulse 


LABOR IS SKILLED AND PLENTIFUL 


wv] 


MAJOR MARKETS ARE CLOSEST 


V) 


RESEARCH FACILITIES ARE FINEST 


Q 


Anillustrated book gives the 
facts on Massachusetts. The 
color film, “Make It In Mass- 
ochusetts”, is available to 
interested executives. 







WRITE TO Massachusetts De 
velopment and Industrial Commis- 


sion, Room 102A, State House, 
Boston 33, Massachusetts 
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3 Ways 
Our Climate 


MAKES YOU 





42° in January 
72° in July — 


—the thermometer works with you 
when you locate your plant in Met- 
ropolitan Oakland. Here’s how it 


cuts costs, makes you money: 


HIGHER PRODUCTIVITY, 
1. MORE WORK DAYS — Our mild, 
uniform climate pays a two-way profit: 
higher worker productivity and no lost 
time from weather-caused shutdowns, 


transportation tie-ups or absenteeism. 


COSTS LESS TO OPERATE 
7 Heat bills are lower since our heat 
needs are 48% less than the average for 
five major Midwest and East Coast in- 
dustrial centers. No expensive “winter- 


izing” of buildings or rolling equipment. 


COSTS LESS TO BUILD 
3. No snow loads, no ice, so construc- 
tion is economical . .. single walls, less 
insulation, lower-cost foundations. And 
more operations can be done in the open 


the year around. 


( FREE—racts ABOUT 
CLIMATE, LABOR, MARKETS 


@ WRITE TODAY for “CLIMATE MAKES 
YOU MONEY”, a Data Sheet that tells fully 
what our climate means to industry. And if 
you want the complete story of Metropolitan 
Oakland advantages, ask also for the FREE 
52-page Factbook—“HOW TO WIN THE 
MARKETS OF THE NEW WEST.” 


METROPOLITAN 


sont 








MONEY-SAVING PRODUCTION - DISTRIBUTION - SALES 


Suite 61, 427 Thirteenth St., Oakland 12, California 


ALAMEDA * ALBANY * BERKELEY * EMERYVILLE * HAYWARD 
LIVERMORE * OAKLAND * PIEDMONT * PLEASANTON 
SAN LEANDRO * RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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Silent Services 


The history of St. Mark’s Church in- 
the-Bouwerie dates back to the days 
when New York was the Dutch colony 
New Amsterdam. The church was built 
in 1799 on the corner of Second Avenue 
and 10th Street. In 1660 the site had 
been occupied by the private chapel of 
Peter Stuyvesant, the peg-legged auto- 
crat who was New Netherland’s last 
governor. Stuyvesant’s bones are buried 
underneath the present native-fieldstone 
structure. 

Although the pews in St. Mark’s are 
free, many of the doors to pews are 
still marked with such names as Fish, 
Schuyler, Schermerhorn, and Winthrop 
—representatives of the city’s aristocracy 
at the time when the Lower East Side 
was a fine residential section. 

Today St. Mark’s is the only Protestant 
Episcopal Church in a teeming slum area 
containing 100,000 people. Time has un- 
dermined the edifice, and a committee of 
50 prominent Americans of all religious 
faiths is trying to raise $225,000 for a 
major restoration. One of the committee, 
appropriately, is Walter Huston, who 
played the part of Peter Stuyvesant in 
the hit musical “Knickerbocker Holiday.” 

Guest Congregation: Sunday serv- 
ices seldom find St. Mark’s filled to its 
450-people capacity. Nevertheless, the 
church’s facilities are strained, largely 
because in between conventional serv- 
ices it also houses the congregation of 
St. Ann’s Church for the Deaf. 





St. Ann’s itself is steeped in history. 
It was organized in 1850 as a Bible class 
for the deaf. The founder was the Rev. 
Thomas Gallaudet, who was the son of 
a pioneer educator of the deaf, Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet. 

The church actually had its. inception 
in 1852, with services held in the New 
York University chapel. In 1874 the con- 
gregation had become so large that an 
associate rector was hired. By this time 
St. Ann’s had its own edifice on West 
18th Street near Fifth Avenue. In 1898 
the group moved to a new church in 
Harlem. 

Last March St. Ann’s sold its church 
and the congregation moved into the St. 
Mark’s building. Because of the isolating 
effects of deafness, the people of St. 
Ann’s make the church the social center 
of their lives with many church suppers, 
pageants, bazaars, and the like. 

New Paster: Since 1945 St. Ann’s 
has lacked a pastor. This need was filled 
this Sunday, when Dr. Edwin Nies, a 
deaf ex-dentist who can use sign lan- 
guage, was ordained in an impressive 
ceremony by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. 
Donegan, bishop coadjutor of the New 
York Diocese. 

An interpreter who understands the 
language of the deaf translated into sign 
language the spoken part of the service 
and into speech the sign-language part 
of the service. 

Spectators who had never before wit- 
nessed a St. Ann’s service were amazed 
by the choir (see cut). The “singers” 
made no sound; they simply acted out 








Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Deaf St. Ann choristers sing with their hands 


Newsweek 
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words with their hands. This acting by 
the “singers” is rather stylized. The word 
“man,” for example, is designated, by re- 
moving an imaginary hat. “Woman” is in- 
dicated by touching bonnet strings. The 
gesture of carrying a baby added to 
either of these transforms them into “fa- 
ther” or “mother.” 

Now St. Ann’s must fill a pressing need 
for a building of its own. This should 
preferably be one designed for the deaf 
with a specially lighted pulpit and pews 
ranged on an incline. 


Prize Package 


Last week the citizens of Jackson, 
Tenn., were nearly bursting with civic 
pride and curiosity. Three Southern Bap- 
tist missionary organizations had received 
anonymous donations of cold cash total- 
ing $23,000. Wrapped in plain brown- 
paper packages with Jackson postmarks, 
the money had been sent uninsured and 
unregistered through the holiday mails. 

The happy recipients were the Clear 
Creek Mountain Preachers’ School of 
Pineville, Ky., the Baptist State Board of 
Missions at Louisville, and the Baptist 
Home Mission Board at Atlanta. The 
three organizations cooperate in moun- 
tain mission work. 

This led Dr. John Caylor of Atlanta, 
editor of the Southern Home Missions 
Magazine, to speculate that the anony- 
mous donor had received his chance in 
life in some little mountain mission school 
in Tennessee and had used his training 
to strike it rich. Speaking for the Georgia 
mission board, he said that no attempt 
would be made to identify the donor. 
The gift would be accepted “in the same 
spirit in which it was given.” 


Plan for Eternity 


For twenty years Donald D. Foster, a 
San Francisco businessman and _ state 
tax official, had pondered the joys of re- 
ligious seclusion. Discussions with his 
wife had centered on “the relative short- 
ness of life compared with eternity.” 

Last week Foster, 50, resigned his job 
and prepared at last to enter the Bene- 
dictine monastery of St. John’s Abbey at 
Collegeville, Minn. His wife will stay be- 
hind to settle their worldly affairs. Pro- 
ceeds from the sale of their home and 
their hobby shop, which grossed $54,000 
last year, will be given to the Roman 
Catholic Church and to relatives with 
large families. A little money will be left 
behind in a trust fund, just in case Foster 
does not measure up to the Benedictines’ 
rigid requirements. 

If all goes well, Mrs. Foster hopes to 
enter a convent. Their paths may not 
cross again once they join the religious 
orders, but that, said Foster, “is to be 
as God wills it.” His wife of 25 years 
nodded agreement. 
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American Credit 


Insurance Pays 
When Your 


Customers Can’t 


HAPPY NEW YEAR? Whether 

or not 1950 proves to be just that 
for your business depends largely on your 
customers. Depends on how much they 
buy . .. how they progress .. . and most 
important . . . whether they pay you 
promptly or pay at all. 


If your Receivables, one of your most 
valuable assets, are dependent on the 
fortunes or misfortunes of your customers, 
this threat to your profits and your busi- 
ness should be remedied. An American 











Credit Insurance policy will complete 
your program of insurance protection and 
minimize this danger. 


Let us send you full information. Just 
phone the American Credit office in your 
city or write AMERICAN Crepit INDEM- 
nity Company OF New York, Dept. 43, 
First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
=e, of New York 
LEST. 1693) 





GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 





> =—=— 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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DEPARTMENT STORES! 


PABCO 
MASTIPAVE 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 LOW-COST 
LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 


DANNENBERG’S 
Macon, Georgia 







“We have approximately 30,000 
square feet of Mastipave floor 
covering in our depart- <- 
ment store. We have been 
users of this flooring from 
12 to 15 years and have found it to be 
the most satisfactory floor covering 
that we could use.” 


* 
THE JONES STORE CoO. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


“Our experience with Mastipave over 
many years has been very satisfactory 
from a standpoint of appearance, long 
wear under heavy traffic and merchan- 
dise trucks, and all the abuse that ma- 
terial of this nature comes under in a 
large department store. It is easy to keep 
clean, and it is economical generally.” 


* 
Yeiman -WMareus 


Dallas, Texas 


“We have had Grip-Tread Mastipave 
flooring in our basement for approxi- 
mately five and one-half years. It has 
proved satisfactory in every way and we 
are sure that it will continue to prove 
serviceable.” 

* 


Broadway Department Store, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California 


“We have used Mastipave for several 

years in our warehouse and cutting 

P service area. The material is 
ow comfortable and quiet and is an 
excellent covering under 
foot for our employees and 
provides for an efficient op- 
Feration in the area covered.” 







GET ALL THE 
MASTIPAVE FACTS 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 
New York 16* Chicago 54*¢ San Francisco 19 
(Mail to Dept. A, nearest office) 


GENTLEMEN: Without cost or obligation to 
me, please send folder, “Every Building 


Needs Pabco Mastipave.” 
Cc sonnet 
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NAME 





ADDRESS. 
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SPORT WEEK 





One World and the Kipper 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Ip you ever try to change a man’s 
D breakfast habits? The British 
have successfully sold Scotch whisky 
to Americans, if you call that selling— 
it is more like rolling coal down a 
chute. But Scotch, except among cer- 
tain independent voters with helio- 
trope eyeballs, is not a breakfast dish. 

The kipper is a breakfast 
dish. There is a kipper in 
my icebox now, wearing a 
cellophane kimono and the 
look of wild dignity which is 
peculiar to alumni of the 
North Sea. It is the last sur- 
vivor of a party of six that 
was adopted by my family 
on the recommendation 
of Sir Frederick Bell, a her- 
ring-hustler from Scotland. 

Like all patriotic businessmen of 
the British Isles, Sir Frederick is look- 
ing for ways to convert British rituals 
into dollars. If Americans are willing 
to drink whisky as fast as Scotland can 
make it, why should they not (Sir 
Frederick wants to know) eat Scotch 
herring as fast as they are kippered? 
Why not, indeed? I ask myself the 
same question each morning, when } 
open the icebox door and study the 
clean, graceful lines, the high, intel- 
lectual forehead, the winy bouquet of 
the last of our house guests. 


N closing the door again, firmly, 

I recall to myself that my wife 
and children (I never did understand 
any of them) have eaten the other five 
kippers. I remember the bright confi- 
dence of Sir Frederick when he told 
me he would sell ‘em by the millions 
here. But after that, impressions of 
another sort well up in me from the 
experience of a hard, though whole- 
some, life. Such as: 

The breakfast tastes of the poet 
Henry Grantland Rice, who is partial 
to sliced oranges covered with ketchup. 

The morning workouts of the Yale 
coach, Herman Hickman, an arche- 
typal specimen of American eater, 
who favors a “setting” of eggs (10 or 
12) with his ham and red gravy. 

The recent war in Italy, when the 
late H. R. Knickerbocker and myself, 
as war correspondents, tried to sell a 
British officers’ mess on the idea of 
hominy grits for breakfast. I found 
out at that time that international 
breakfast propaganda is an exceeding- 





ly tough business, coming and going. 

Italy, at the moment, was crawling 
with grits. That is, there was about an 
acre and a half of them standing in 
buttes and hummocks in a United 
States rations dump in Naples. The 
British mess, which we were then 
members of, was hungry. Knicker- 
bocker and I went to the 
U.S. Army and asked if 
they had any fresh butter 
or beefsteak to spare for 
our allies. 

“Nope,” said the officer 
in charge, “but we have 
something better. Hominy 
grits.” 

We went away from 
there with our jeep loaded 
with grits to the height of 
a low Himalaya mountain. We served 
them, fried, at breakfast next morn- 
ing. The memory of the British re- 
action to this pioneer move is seared 
on my brain. 

After ten minutes of brooding 
silence, a major, an adventurous chap, 
touched one of the grits with his fork. 
It moved, and he jerked his hand 
back. Two minutes later, a captain 
gingerly put a small consignment of 
the stuff into his mouth. All eyes were 
on him (as on Casey at the bat) as he 
rolled it delicately on his tongue. He 
swallowed with a convulsive move- 
ment, exactly the kind of thing that 
won the Battle of Agincourt, and rose 
from the table. 

“Have work to do,” he said quietly 
as he left. 

The rest of the mess had work to 
do also. They thanked us politely, as 
they went out, for a rich experience in 
American folkways. I heara one oi 
them murmur softly that he would 
trade his soul, at current exchange 
rates, for a bloater. 


HAT reminds me that a glossary 
Tis called for. A kipper is split down 
the middle, like the 81st Congress, 
and then salted and smoke-dried. A 
bloater is the whole herring, cured but 
unsplit. Salmon swim upstream, 
whales yield ambergris, and piranhas 
will cut you to ribbons if you're not 
very careful about them. I think I will 
go to the deep freeze and have 
another look at wy .kipper. It may 
well be that Sir Frederick Bell is right 
and I am wrong. 
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RECEIPTS: 


Next Question 


Last week the National Boxing Associa- 
tion reported that wherever fights were 
being televised, gate receipts suffered a 
record shrinkage: “The curve downward 
depends on the number of television sets 
in use.” Yet in San Francisco, Spokane, 
Montreal, and other untelevised boxing 
spots, according to the NBA, business 
has never been better. 


SELECTIONS: 


Bans Across the Border 


Frankie Filchock didn’t pretend that 
the means of livelihood taken away from 
him early in 1947 would be-easy to re- 
place. The New York Giants’ star back, 
asked what he intended to do after be- 
ing exiled from the National Football 
League for failing to report an attempted 
bribe, said: “Maybe Ill open a frozen- 
custard stand.” 

Although a Canadian club agreed to 
forget about his unpleasant experience, 
the Canadian Rugby Football Union was 
less tolerant; it warned that every game 
in which the Hamilton Tigers used Fil- 
chock would be declared forfeited. But 
Leo Dandurand, president of the Mont- 
real Alouettes (and former owner of the 
Montreal Canadiens hockey team), in- 
sisted to league officials that they were 
committing an injustice: “I’ve studied the 
facts in this case.” They finally took his 
word for it. 

Last season, after two outstanding cam- 
paigns as playing coach of the Hamilton 
club, Filchock became the $10,000-a- 
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Filchock: Comeback in Canada 
January 16, 1950 
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The premium 
leather that 
defies wear. 
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In a high-lustre Burgundy color with plump, black-edge soles. 
Designed to give all-weather service. 


Factory and Executive Offices 443 ALBANY ST., BOSTON 
STORES, DEPARTMENTS & DEALERS COAST TO COAST 
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COVERAGE. With GOA you can 
cover one town, ten towns or more 
than 1400 cities and towns. That’s 
sales impact directed where and 
when you want it... flexibility 
that means advertising pressure 
on the markets you select. Send 
for the facts about GOA full time 


coverage. Write today. General 
Outdoor Advertising Co., 515 
South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, 
Illinois. 


* Covers 1400 
leading cities 
and towns 

















Ruins of the cathedral at Ambato, Ecuador, after the disastrous earthquake of August 5, 1949. 


Destruction from below—rescue from above 


Last August an earthquake shook the 
country of our good neighbor, Ecuador— 
and disaster followed in its wake. Build- 
ings were leveled, homes were destroyed, 
people were killed and injured. 

To make matters worse, the water 
became contaminated. Whole com- 
munities were threatened with deadly, 
water-borne disease. Then Pennsalt came 
to the rescue. 

Because of world-wide acceptance of 
Pennsalt’s quality chemicals for public 
health, stocks of a Pennsalt water puri- 
fication chemical were already on hand 
in the area. This chemical, Perchloron,* 
was immediately used to treat the water 
supplies. In a short time water was safe 
to drink; the spectre of an epidemic 
faded. But, of course, the needs of the 
country in such an emergency quickly 
exhausted the available stock. More 
Perchloron was needed . . . and fast! 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR 100 YEARS 
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At the request of the Pan-American 
Sanitary Bureau, representing the public 
health departments of this hemisphere, 
the United States Air Force rushed addi- 
tional supplies of Perchloron to the scene. 
Thus, prompt team work between 
Pennsalt and these agencies assured a 
steady supply of safe drinking water for 
the people of Ecuador. 

This is a typical example of Pennsalt 
chemicals and service at work. In agri- 
culture, in industry, and in the home— 
hundreds of Pennsalt products are helping 
to make life healthier and brighter for all. 
In its 100 years of steady progress, 
Pennsalt has built up a storehouse of 
chemical knowledge. We would like to 
apply our ingenuity and experience to 
the particular problem now facing you. 
Write: Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat Of. 


\PENN J SALT 
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year quarterback of Dandurand’s Alou- 
ettes (and was replaced at Hamilton by 
Merle Hapes, another American football 
exile). Last week, as a result of his lead- 
ership of Montreal's first Dominion cham- 
pionship team in eighteen years, Cana- 
dian writers voted Filchock Canada’s 
outstanding male athlete of 1949. Dan- 
durand commended their selection: “He’s 
a fine athlete and a fine fellow.” 

Other choices of the week: 
> Dick Button, world’s champion fig- 
ure skater, was given the James E. Sulli- 
van Memorial Trophy as the foremost 
American amateur athlete of 1949—an 
honor never before conferred upon a 
winter-sport star. 
> Charley Grimm, $25,000-a-year vice 
president of the Chicago Cubs, was made 
manager of Dallas in the Texas League. 
Grimm said his resignation from the Cubs 
was impelled by the belief that “these 
hands were never meant to carry a brief 
case.” There seemed to be at least one 
other reason: His three-year Dallas con- 
tract will pay him $30,000 a season. 


HOCKEY: 


Off With Their Gloves 


The New York Rangers could boast 
that they had won the Lady Byng 
Trophy* for clean play more times (9) 
than any other club in the National 
Hockey League. To their new coach, 
the chesty Lynn Patrick, that was nothing 
to brag about. “I like the player who 
takes off his gloves when the other guy 
starts banging him around,” he said after 
taking charge last season. “The fellow 
who gets riled up—especially in the first 
few minutes—usually has a good night.” 

Patrick also thought it was high time 
the Rangers acquired another brother 
act. There was, he contended, an exhila- 
rating team effect when brothers began 
sticking up for each other—though the 
first time Lynn ever came to his own 
brother’s defense, young Muzz Patrick 
snarled: “Blow the hell out of here! I 
handle my own fights.” From 1926 to 
1942, in the time of the Cooks (Bun and 
Bill), the Colvilles (Neil and Mac), and 
the Patricks, the Rangers had missed the 
playoffs only once, finished below third 
place only twice, and won the Stanley 
Cup three times. Since 1942 they had 
got into the playoffs only once and had 
finished dead last five times. 

Last week the Rangers’ latest brother 
act was too new to be judged, having 
materialized only on Jan. 5 when Bill 
Kyle came down from Canada to join 
brother Gus. No farther back than Dec. 5 
the team had been running dead last 
again, and Rangers still weren’t taking 
off their gloves as often as Patrick wished. 
However, during December three of the 





*Given by the wife of the late Governor General 
(1921-26) of Canada. 


* Newsweek 
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players (Freddie Shero, Don Raleigh, 
Tony Leswick) had got into fist fights. . 

They lost all three, but last week nobody 

doubted that Patrick—with the help of eee 
“some reserves good enough to keep my 

regulars unsure of their jobs”’—had his er 

squad hustling better than any rival. : 

In their last fourteen games they had 
scored ten victories and one tie. Three of 
the victories had been achieved in as 
many meetings with the league’s out- 
standing club, the Detroit Red Wings. 
Three straight times Detroit’s first line of 





. is lawn bowling a year-around ...Wwas football once played with 27 
sport? men on each side? 








Rayner offset poor N. Y. shooting 


Ted Lindsay, Sid Abel, and Gordon 
Howe—“the best line in hockey”—had 
: been held scoreless merely by the Rang- 
: ers’ second best line of Pentti Lund, 


Raleigh, and Eddie Slowinski. (The first 

















os one: Leswick, Eddie Laprade, Duncan 

<4 Fisher.) Over the fourteen-game stretch, 
i. goaltender Chuck Rayner had _ been 
“a scored on only 22 times. 

In an era of a helter-skelter emphasis +++ are bloodless bullfights enjoyed— 4... do cowboys play a kind of basket- 
vn Be - 7 with bulls and horses padded, and ball on horseback? 
" on scoring, the Rangers were winning on clowns es featured performers? 

I defensive excellence. Patrick considered 

to that something to worry about: “Our 
nd shooting [33 goals in 14 games] is still ls there, on the other side of the world, 
ail the worst in the league. ; 
rw = oe yp ( _ ve league’s first, an important business matter you ought to settle quickly, 
- second, and eighth leading scorers in ; , “oi 
“ Linden, Aial, and fhowe) deasend oS personally? Or a friend you’ve ae to visit? Reach for 
vad a the Rangers Jan. 4, Manager your telephone. Tell your Long Distance operator: “l want 
rad st Biers Prog B poy oth to make an overseas call.” It’s as easy as that! For 96% of 
- — a _ yor epson Although the world’s telephones are as close as your own home or 
eee professional leaders seldom miss a chance : sei 
: — to talk: up tess alllee Ratenae. he adetiiedl: office telephone. The cost? Surprisingly low! 
join “We've just been having the good luck 
c. 5 that you get during a streak. I’m still not VNILN3OUY “> TWONLYOd “E ATVLI ‘2 VOIWdVY HLNOS ‘1 
last convinced that we’re even a second-place 
king club.” But last Saturday night, besides fi 
hed. getting into a three-minute fist fight with . BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 6:3 
' the the Montreal Canadiens, the Rangers | a Rea L 
— strengthened their second-place footing 
eneral with a 3-1 victory. eeeceveveveveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee ee 
week January 16, 1950 
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Electric Bills Cut By $10 A Month! 
New York Grocer Praises 
Frigidaire Meter-Misers 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. —“‘The first month 


after installation of three new Frigidaire 
Meter-Miser Compressors, my light bill 





took a $10 drop,” says Nathan Kianoff, 
owner of Kianoff’s Grocery and Meat 
Market, Niagara Avenue and Hyde Park 
Blvd., “These Meter-Misers are giving me 
trouble-free operation. Unlike my previous 
compressors, they don’t require constant 
attention —have no belts to wear out —need 
no oiling.” 

McHugh’s Commercial Refrigeration, Ni- 
agara Falls, soldand instaiied the equipment. 
To meet y our needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





Meter-Miser Compressor 





YOUR FRIENDS 
OVERSEAS WON'T 


GUESS 


ABOUT WHAT'S 
HAPPENING... 


RESOLUTIONS 


Break all the resolutions 






you want... except 
the one to visit 


us this winter. 





is 
CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
1130 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
Ownership- Management for more than 50 years 
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New Plays 


The Member of the Wedding (Robert 
Whitehead, Oliver Rea, Stanley Marti- 
neau). The fact that Carson McCullers’s 
dramatization of her fine novel doesn’t 
completely succeed in disguising its book- 
ish origin is incidental to the news that 
she has written a play of unusual dis- 
tinction and unexpected delight. De- 
spite the sketchy story and its hasty 
resolution, “The Member of the Wed- 
ding” is written in wisdom and deep 
feeling and directed by Harold Clurman 
with a matching sympathy and skill. 
Only three people are important to 
the plot, and they have been conceived 
in such recognizable truth that their story 
is absorbing even when they are called 
upon to explain themselves by words 
rather than by action. The most impor- 
tant character in the play is Frankie Ad- 
dams (Julie Harris), a leggy, tomboy- 
ish 12-year-old who mitigates her loneli- 
ness with the undisciplined and breath- 
less imagination she brings to bear on 
the complicated process of growing up. 
The daughter of a baffled Georgia 
widower who is too busy to be of much 
help, na moves in a social circle 
limited t6 Berenice (Ethel Waters), the 
family’s Negro cook, and young John 
Henry (Brandon De Wilde), her 6-year- 
old cousin. In her isolation Frankie 
vearns to escape the stigma of “I” and to 
identify herself, in the way of luckier 
others, with the belonging implied by 
“We.” When her soldier-brother comes 
home to marry a nice local girl, Frankie 
sees her chance to share by becoming a 
third member of the marriage and going 
out into the world with the honeymoon- 
ing bride and bridegroom. 
In lesser hands, the wonder and the 





THEATER 


torment of the girl’s obsession and her 
hysterical bitterness in rejection inevita- 
bly would seem tenuous stuff for a full- 
bodied drama. That here it has emotional 
substance and depth stems almost as 
much from the acting as the writing. 
Julie Harris (seen earlier this season in 
“Montserrat” and first recognized as a 
young actress of marked promise in 
1948's short-lived’ “Sundown Beach”) 
offers a remarkable impersonation of the 
adolescent Frankie. 

Balancing the actress’s driving tension 
is Ethel Waters’s wise and admirably 
restrained characterization of the patient 
Mammy. Seven-year-old Brandon De 
Wilde’s John Henry is somewhat in a 
class by himself, wandering in and out 
of Lester Polakov’s imaginative setting in 
the manner of a preoccupied leprechaun. 
As an actor this newcomer is appealing 
and disarmingly natural; as a genuinely 
amusing (sometimes hilarious) character 
he is in no small measure a creation of 
Clurman’s canny stagecraft. 


Happy as Larry (Leonard Sillman), a 
fantasy by Donagh MacDonagh (an Irish 
circuit-riding judge) with music by Mis- 
cha and Wesley Portnoff, fascinated Bur- 
gess Meredith to the extent that he 
drummed up the money for the attractive 
production and signed on as the show’s 
star and dfrector. Rarely has so much 
enthusiasm served so little purpose. 
“Larry” has a few tentative moments be- 
yond Meredith’s amiable presence, sev- 
eral pleasing melodies, excellent singing 
by Marguerite Piazza, and nimble efforts 
of such players as Barbara Perry, Gene 
Barry, and Irwin Corey. Unfortunately, 
it is well beyond the power of these or 
possibly any other actors to save Mac- 
Donagh’s mishmash from being a mal- 
adroit and baffling bore. 





Ethel Waters has comfort for both Julie Harris and Brandon De Wilde 


Bob Golby 


Newsweek 
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MUSIC 





Here Come the Zithers 


To the Viennese, the zither is as much 
a part of a Heuriger as the new wine 
which causes the owner of an inn to put 
out the traditional branch or wreath of 
pine which signifies that his year’s harvest 
of the vine is now being tapped. In un- 
seasonal weather, the zither player—ac- 
companied often by a singer, a fiddler, 
or an accordionist—moves from table to 
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M-G-M records got busy with another 
zither idea. In New York, playing at a 
Viennese café in the German Yorkville 
area in the East 80s, the company found 
an accomplished zitherist in Franz 
Dietschmann, former violinist and oboist 
with the Vienna Philharmonic, and quick- 
ly arranged a fresh item featuring the 
zither. Titled “Zither Serenade (In a 


Dimly Lit Café) ,” it was written on order 
by Buddy Kaye (who wrote the lyrics for 
“Till the End of Time”) and Guy Wood 





M-G-M found Dietschmann to rival Karas of London records 


table inside the inn and plays the tradi- 
tional folk melodies so close to the heart 
of the Austrians in particular and the 
Middle Europeans in general, In good 
weather, the plucked twang of the zither 
brings a perfect accompaniment to a 
starlit evening spiced with a few glasses 
of heady, new wine. 

It was in this setting that Carol Reed, 
director of such English films as “Odd 
Man Out” and “The Fallen Idol,” heard 
a zither while he was shooting his “The 
Third Man,” in Vienna. Struck by the 
effect, Reed promptly hired a zither play- 
er to provide background music for the 
film. Anton Karas, the zitherist, was tak- 
en to London and for six weeks picked, 
plucked, and twanged his way through 
a most unusual sound track, 

As a result, Karas found himself an 
overnight sensation. His “The Third 
Man” theme, together with “The Café 
Mozart Waltz” (also from the picture), 
was waxed by London records and be- 
came England’s biggest hit, selling some 
half a million disks as of this week. 

London records of course arranged to 
bring the disk to the United States, and 
most other record companies immediately 
waxed their variations on the theme. To 
make the most of the extraordinary pub- 
licity, however, the publishers of the 
music held up its American release date 
until March 1, after release of the film. 
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(who wrote the music for “Shoo Fly 
Pie” and “A You're Adorable”). The 
platter was rushed into production and 
released to a few choice stores and disk 
jockeys all in the space of three days. 

Then last week, with several thousand 
copies of “Zither Serenade” at large, 
M-G-M suddenly halted its frenzied ef- 
forts. By a not too strange coincidence, 
Selznick pictures, of which “The Third 
Man” is one, are customarily shown by 
Loew’s, Inc., which also happens to own 
M-G-M records. Too much advanced 
zithering might take the edge off that 
film’s music. 


Half-Century Nominations 


In honor of the approach of the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century, Ru- 
dolph Elie, music critic of The Boston 
Herald, climbed out on his own personal 
limb last week and nominated the first 
halfs best composers. His “immortals” 
were Debussy, Strauss, Barték, Stra- 
vinsky, and Prokofieff—the first three 
dead, the last two living. Fourteen com- 
posers placed in his second category, or 
“Intimations of Immortality.” No Amer- 
ican. made the grade until Elie nomi- 
nated his third category, or “Slight Inti- 
mations of Immortality.” Of these ten, 
two—Walter Piston and Aaron Copland— 
were natives. Readers were free to differ. 
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AMERICAN MODERN Radio- Phonograph 


with space for Magnascope Television, 


white oak or mahogany finish . .. $375 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
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LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 17 


HOME OF wf faut, 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
George W. Miller, Resident Manager 
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‘of MADAGASCAR ? 


YOU DO!—if your goods in transit 
are exposed to perils of the sea en 
route to their destination. 


But you can put all worry aside if 
your shipments are insured through 
the Marine Office of America. For 
then you have the soundest protection 
money can buy—protection based 
upon years of experience—serviced by 
19 offices across the country; by 
claim-settling agents across the world. 


See your insurance agent or broker 
—ask him about protection through 
one of America’s largest underwriters 
of Ocean Marine Insurance! 


The Marine Office of America is 
comprised of these sound, strong 
member companies: 


* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE 
OFFICE 


OF 


AMERICA 


116 John Street * New York 7, New York 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Claim-settling Agents Throughout the World 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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English as She Is Taught 


Something was wrong with the teach- 
ing of English, the National Council of 
English Teachers felt. The council, made 
up of 12,000 teachers at all school levels, 
decided in the fall of 1945 to set up a 
commission on the 
English Curricu- 
lum, under the di- 
rectorship of Dr. 
Dora V. Smith, 
professor of educa- 
tion at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 
which would 
probe the subject. 

This week, the 
commission had 
blocked out in pre- 
liminary form the 
first volume of a 
five-volume study dealing with an over- 
all view of English as it is being taught 
in the schools today and an outline of 
how it should be taught. 

Four committees, working under Dr. 
Smith, investigated the teaching of read- 
ing, writing, listening, and speaking. 
The basic error in English curricula, the 
committee found, was that it is worked 
backward, “The commission is building 
a curriculum from childhood up, and 
not from the roof down by having col- 
leges tell the high schools what to teach.” 
The prime requirements should be to 
determine what requirements are needed 
to fit young people into society as they 
advance in age. “Evangeline,” for ex- 
ample, is being taught in the eighth 
grade before students are in- 
terested in romance. 

The commission also urged 
that all students should be 
taught to evaluate the propa- 
ganda and unconscious per- 
sonal bias inherent in all 
mass media—when they got 
old enough for it. 


Crippled I & E 


What builds up a soldier’s 
morale? Believing that an 
army travels as much on its 
head as on its stomach, 
George Washington _peti- 
tioned the Continental Con- 
gress during the Revolution 
for a printing press and a ca- 
pable writer. With these, he 
felt, he could keep his army 
informed. This concept—that 
troops with a sense of mis- 
sion fight best—has persisted 
throughout American mili- 
tary history. In 1943 it blos- 
somed forth into the ambi- 
tious Information and Edu- 
cation Division of the Army. 


Dr. Dora V. Smith 


EDUCATION 





But I & E, though it served an impor- 
tant function in explaining the issues of 
the war to the soldier, never appealed to 
the military mind. Though the top eche- 
lons had set their imprimatur on the 
project, many commanding officers ac- 
cepted it grudgingly. In the highly com- 
plex and mechanical business of modern 
warfare, they argued, “Why We Fight” 
seemed of pipsqueak importance com- 
pared with how we fight. 

Work Done: As a result, the I & E 
program seesawed violently in effective- 
ness from installation to installation. In 
some, top-quality junior officers were 
placed in charge. The one-hour weekly 
orientation talk was made an open forum 
in which enlisted men could battle over 
political issues or air their gripes. A wide 
selection of orientation films prepared by 
the Army was brought into use. Visual 
aids, from first-class war maps to color- 
ful posters, were used in discussion and 
then mounted on I & E bulletin boards. 

Off-duty classes were set up, with texts 
supplied by the United States Armed 
Forces Institute of Madison, Wis., which 
covered everything from auto mechanics 
to Shakespeare. Post newspapers were 
published to supplement Yank or Stars 
and Stripes. Wooed by this attention, 
the enlisted man often felt that he was 
more than an anonymous and unimpor- 
tant cog in a vast machine. 

Work Undone: [n other installations. 
misfit officers were shunted into I & E. 
In many cases, the Information-Educa- 
tion function was tagged on to a host of 
other duties and done with the left hand 
by a harried lieutenant. One such re- 
ported that he had thirteen other jobs 





For the peacetime GI, education means morale 


Newsweek 
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beside his I & E duties. Noncoms as- 
signed to handleeorientation beefed that 
it was the “last refuge of the scoundrel.” 

With the war’s end, the problem of 
giving the peacetime soldier a sense of 
his new mission was forgotten in the de- 
mobilization rush. When stories of low 
morale and a high venereal rate among 
occupation troops hit the stateside 
papers, there was a feeble flutter among 
those who had opposed the I & E pro- 
gram. But on the whole, most profes- 
sional soldiers continued to characterize 
it as “a lot of damn foolishness.” 

Last summer, the President’s Commit- 
tee on Religion and Welfare in the 
Armed Forces decided to scrutinize the 
I & E. A bulky report recently issued by 
the committee strongly supported the 
program as a necessity in a democratic 
society. It insisted that I & E developed 
that feeling of trust and comradeship be- 
tween officers and men so essential on 
the field of battle. But, said the commit- 
tee, most commanders pay only lip-serv- 
ice to the information program. 

Dull programs and orientation mate- 
rials combed over by governmental con- 
troversy-phobes made the programs 
antiseptic and academic. Moreover, the 
committee found, only the Army made 
the slightest attempt to pursue the ob- 
jectives of I & E. Despite unification, 
which transferred orientation functions 
to the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
the Navy and: Air Force refused to make 
this phase of training compulsory. 

Like Peace: Only the education part 
of the program was going well. Offering 
grade, high-school, and early college 
education in group classes or by corre- 
spondence courses, the Army nearly dou- 
bled its enrollment (from 70,000 to 
136,000). “Even those who are doubtful 
of the value of information,” the com- 
mittee reported, “are solidly behind the 
education program because they can see 
how important it is in increasing mili- 
tary efficiency.” 

What the committee sought was a 
completely integrated I & E program, 
backed fully by the Defense Secretary. 
But last week, the report remained not 
much more than a 60-page pious hope. 
“It’s like peace,” said Maj. Gen. W. Har- 
rison, interservice head of I & E. “Every- 
one is for it, but no one wants to do 
anything about it.” 


Not for Lafayette 


The $140,000 bequest from Freder- 
ick Dumont, former member of the dip- 
lomatic service, was there for Lafayette 
College to take (Newsweek, Jan. 9). It 
could be applied to the general needs of 
the college or used for scholarships to 
second-generation Protestants. Hesitating 
briefly, Lafayette last week rejected the 
bequest because of its “intimations of 
discrimination.” 


January 16, 1950 
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PROFIT 
CONSCIOUS? 


The NEW FRIDEN fully automatic calculator is 
7 your answer...ask for a comparative survey of your 
present figure-work costs. To increase your PROFITS 
. these days, you must depend on mew efficiencies. 
. You'll be surprised at the savings now possible 
: from the ultra-matic performance of the NEW 
* _ FRIDEN. Take advantage of these LOWER COSTS 
° ... learn how FRIDEN is setting a new standard of 
‘ answer production through its improved fully 
* automatic operation. Just call your local office—a 
- money-saving demonstration is yours for the asking. 
e 

7 Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
- Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 
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New Films 


Challenge to Lassie (M-G-M). In his 
time M-G-M’s high-salaried supercollie 
has loped 1,000 miles cross-country and 
braved icy rivers to reach his master’s 
side. On this occasion, when his foster- 
owner (Donald Crisp) dies and is incon- 
veniently buried in a churchyard where 
no dogs are allowed,-the idol of faithful 
dogdom sets up a vigil that virtually 
paralyzes the entire city of Edinburgh. 

Crisp, Edmund Gwenn, and Geraldine 
Brooks respectively contribute some 
homey Scottish warmth and beauty to 
this sentimental adaptation of Eleanor 
Atkinson’s novel “Greyfriars Bobby.” But 
from the time he first appears as an un- 
wanted orphan sheepdog till a conclave 
of city fathers formally grants him the 
“freedom” of the Scottish capital, the 
show is tearfully and completely Lassie’s. 
And children and the more dedicated 
dog lovers will agree that he has earned 
this distinction. 


The Rugged O'Riordans ( Universal- 
International). In the middle years of the 
past century much of Australia, like the 
American West, was a wilderness that 
excited the imagination of pioneers. In 
chronicling a valiant family of Irish set- 
tlers named O'Riordan, the Australian 
producer Charles Chauvel has come up 
with a good, plain story filled with the 
distinctive flavor of the continent Down 
Under. At the same time he and his wife, 
Elsa, who helped him with the script, 
have provided their handful of hard- 
working protagonists with human frail- 
ties and problems that go beyond mere 
dedication to the clearing of land. 

An all-Australian cast which includes 
Michael Pate, Wendy Gibb, and Ken 





MOVIES 








Edinburgh surrenders to Lassie 


Wayne endows the film’s simple, tri- 
angular love story with a vigorous sin- 
cerity. In the background are the lush, 
antipodal forests of the Lamington Na- 
tional Park in the southern portion of 
Queensland. The only thing that makes 
this saga of the tempestuous O’Riordans 
less impressive than “The Overlanders” 
(Newsweek, Jan. 6, 1947), a compara- 
ble history of a cattle trek across the 
north Australian wasteland, is the drastic 
cutting that reduced its running time to 
a disappointingly jerky 76 minutes. 


Sands of Iwo Jima (Republic). Aided 
by some grimly exciting footage photo- 
graphed during the fighting on Tarawa 
and Iwo Jima, this enthusiastic tribute 
to the United States Marine Corps makes 





The Rugged O’Riordans: Uphill work for Down Under pioneers 





a tough and, on the whole, commendable 
war melodrama. At its best the film is 
the realistic history of a green platoon 
from a New Zealand training camp 
through the island campaigns to the 
hard-won victory that is dramatically 
symbolized with the historic raising of 
the flag on the peak of Suribachi. Un- 
fortunately, the stories that thread the 
documentary record are, to put it mild- 
ly, both sentimental and hackneyed and 
generally unworthy of the film’s obvious- 
ly good intentions. 

On the credit side of Hollywood's con- 
tribution is John Wayne, who gives one of 
his best performances as the rugged top 
sergeant who bullies and sweats his men 
into a fighting unit. There are good sup- 
porting performances by Forrest Tucker, 
John Agar, and Jim Brown, among others. 
Adele Mara as a GI bride and Julie 
Bishop as a pathetic pickup do nicely in 
roles that, however brief, only further 
diffuse the theme. But despite these ex- 
cursions, the fighting spirit of the Ma- 
rines pervades “Sands of Iwo Jima,” and 
the studio battle footage is expertly 
matched to the actual record of syn- 
chronized and terrifying warfare in the 


Pacific. 


Thelma Jordon (Paramount). In 1944 
Barbara Stanwyck earned an Academy 
Award nomination for her rendition of a 
charming murderess in “Double Indem- 
nity.” As Thelma Jordon she flexes the 
claws beneath the velvet glove just as 
expertly. But this time she has an un- 
wieldy, rather improbable story as well 
as blood on her hands. 

Thelma, a girl whose past is vaguely 
paved with good intentions, blackmail 
and petty larceny, looks like the soul of 
innocence. At least she does to a hand- 
some young assistant district attorney 
(Wendell Corey). Corey bumps into her 
while drinking off a matrimonial spat. To 
the dismay of his hard-headed boss 
(Paul Kelly), a domestic triangle prompt- 
ly takes shape. 

This is by no means all. An old pal of 
Thelma’s named Laredo (Richard Rober) 
catches up with her. Laredo lurks about 
the grounds of the mansion where she 
lives with her wealthy Aunt Vera (Ger- 
trude W. Hoffman) and threatens to re- 
veal her past indiscretions unless she 
steals the old lady’s jewels and runs away 
with him. 

Thelma not only obliges, but shoots 
Aunt Vera for good measure. Corey, still 
believing his dubious paramour wouldn't 
hurt a fly, is faced with the sticky job of 
mishandling her prosecution to save her 
from the gallows. 

None of this, of course, is good enough 
to justify the acting talents expended on 
it—notably those of Corey and Kelly 
(who recently had the lead in the Broad- 
way production of “Command Decision’) 
in their first starring screen roles. 
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The Inspector General (Warner 
Brothers) makes a nice costumed and 
Technicolored change of pace for Danny 
Kaye’s frenetic comedy. Very loosely 
based on the classic Russian comedy by 
Nikolai Gogol, the screenplay takes 
Kaye into a comic-opera Graustark as 
one Georgi, a Simon-simple stooge for 
a disreputable medicine show run by 
Walter Slezak. 

Descending on the corrupt little town 
of Brodny, Georgi is mistaken by graft- 
ing officials for Napoleon’s punitive in- 
spector general. He decides to do some 
good with his unaccustomed power while 
it lasts, but whether he is confounding 
the mayor (Gene Lockhart) and the chief 
of police (Alan Hale) or falling in love 
with the mayors daughter (Barbara 
Bates), the plot is no more’ than an art- 
fully regulated romp. 

While Kaye’s familiar and _ limited 
humor is not everybody’s dish, he has 
rarely been in better form. Sylvia Fine 
(Mrs. Kaye) has come up with a number 
of tongue-and-face twisting ditties in her 
husband’s accustomed style. A travestied 
gypsy drinking song is first rate, but 
best of the lot is a trick quartet in which 
a bewildered Georgi sings with three 
glorified versions of himself, each in turn 
adjuring him to be variously arrogant, 
elegant, and smart. 


Inspector” Kaye invades Graustark 
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Good Soldiers 


The distinction of Richard Llewellyn’s 
“A Few Flowers for Shiner” is that its 
soldiers are adults. They talk intelligent- 
ly, behave rationally, love their wives and 
families, avoid trouble as much as possi- 
ble, and, motivated by virtue, prudence, 
and experience, generally steer clear of 
the native girls. The setting is Italy; the 
hero is a truckdriver named Edmund 
Weeks, commonly called Snowy, a vet- 
eran of Montgomery's Eighth Army. 

The novel is by the Welsh author of 
“How Green Was My Valley,” and, like 
that sober, sentimental, but effective 
proletarian masterpiece, has passages of 
singsong half-dialect, the British equiva- 
lent of hillbilly talk. Snowy is on leave, 
planning to place some flowers on the 
grave of a pal, but he is sidetracked 
when he befriends an American deserter 
and an Italian princess, and goes farther 
afield helping break up two nests of gang- 
sters in their mountain hideouts. 

This is a unique volume, with its mix- 
ture of plausible characters and Holly- 
wood incidents, of good common folk 
like Snowy and monsters like Dimvot, of 


Llewellyn’s soldiers are adults 


clear narrative and tangled, Faulkner- 
like obscurities of speech and action, of 
hard-bitten humor and overstrained sen- 
timentality. While it does not seem writ- 
ten for the movies, it does give the 
impression of ordinary people acting out 
the plot of a movie thriller and address- 
ing all their remarks to the microphone. 
(A Few F.Lowers ror Suiner. Richard 
Llewellyn. 372 pages. Macmillan. $3.) 


Mother and Daughter 


There are three novelettes in André 
Gide’s “The School for Wives,” two of 
them so disarmingly simple as to give 
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Gide’s “Genevieve” shows artifice 


the impression that anyone could have 
written them. The first is the fragmentary 
diary of a Frenchwoman, the first entry 
in 1894, the last in 1916—scenes of court- 
ship, half-confidences, partial revelations, 
followed twenty years later by a grave 
account of how and why she ceased to 
love her husband. The second novelette, 
“Robert,” purports to be the husband’s 
outraged reply when he reads his wife’s 
diary after her death. 

Aside from a typical André Gide twist 
on an old situation, none of this amounts 
to more than a dullish half-tragedy of 
people who are never very clearly vis- 
ualized. With the third novelette, how- 
ever, all the old Gide artifice comes into 
play, the mixture of simplicity and indif- 
ference, the rigorous honesty about triv- 
ial matters and the tolerant vagueness 
about consequential ones, the air of con- 
stantly striving for great exactitude, or 
against self-deception, as though he had 
caught himself cheating in an examina- 
tion. “Genevieve, or the Unfinished Con- 
fidence,” tells of the daughter of Eveline 
and Robert, her schoolgirl friendships, 
her love of her mother and hatred of her 
father, her naive charm, her thoughts on 
the emancipation of women, and her 
grave proposal to the family doctor—not 
knowing that her mother had been in 
love with him—that he make her preg- 
nant. It does not give a very clear pic- 
ture of Genevieve, but it illuminates the 
lives of her parents as their own stories 
do not. (THE ScHooL FoR Wives. By 
André Gide. 241 pages. Knopf. $2.75.) 


First Novel 


Frederick Buechner is a graduate of 
Lawrenceville and Princeton who, after 
two years in the Army, returned to Law- 
renceville to teach. “A Long Day’s Dy- 
ing” is his first novel, and in view of his 
youth, the quality of his prose, the ex- 
pert organization of his material, and 


the mellow detachment of his point of 
view, he has become something of a 
literary sensation.* In a period when most 
young novelists are writing works which 
might be described as the Dead End 
Kids in Africa, the Dead End Kids in the 
South Pacific, or the Dead End Kids in 
Italy, Buechner has achieved the consid- 
erable distinction of writing, at the age 
of 23, like a wise old man. 

He has also achieved the distinction, 
less impressive, of writing like Henry 
James—not imitating him, but writing so 
much like him that “A Long Day’s, Dy- 
ing” is almost a good Jamesian novel. 
Buechner’s characters are contemporary 
New Yorkers; an enormously fat man, 
rather grudgingly good natured, named 
Tristram Bone, Elizabeth Poor, a beau- 
tiful woman approaching middle age, 
and her son, Lee, a college student; and 
Paul Steitler, his English instructor, who 
is somewhat older, but still younger 
than Elizabeth. 

On a week end at the boy’s college, 
which bears a vague resemblance to 
Princeton (although it has the ethereal 
beauty of the garden party in Paris in 
James’s “The Ambassadors”) Steitler se- 
duces Elizabeth—a scene so gracefully 
contrived, with such taste and warmth 
that it has the quality of inspiration, un- 
studied and flawless. The fabric of the 
novel is woven around this incident: a 
friend who suspects something; Eliza- 
beth’s panicky insinuation of something 
discreditable in the friendship of Steitler 
and her son; Bone’s ponderous attempt 
to warn Steitler to leave the young man 
alone. 

Not all of Buechner’s scenes and char- 
acters are so happily conceived, and his 
ceaseless striving for originality, for some 
new point of view at which to enter each 





*Another well-appreciated first novel by a Law- 
one teacher: Thornton Wilder’s “The Cabala” 
(1926). 


Buechner’s novel is Jamesian 
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room, occasionally leads to obscurities, 
Sometimes his fat man ceases to be an 
original creation and becomes a kind of 
stock character in reverse; sometimes the 
magical atmosphere of the best scenes 
becomes so rarefied that they all vanish, 
wraithlike, into thin air. But for a qual- 
ity of freshness, even of happiness—the 
rarest quality in contemporary writing— 


“A Long Day’s Dying” is one of the best . 


and most unusual of recent novels. (A 
Lone Day’s Dyinc. By Frederick Buech- 
ner. 267 pages. Knopf. $3.) 


Thrillers 


An American scientist fleeing the agents 
of a totalitarian government, a young 
Englishman prowling around Europe on 
the strength of a rumor that Hitler is still 
alive, two enterprising Britons trying to 
get their wives out of Russia, a 13-year- 
old orphan inadvertently destroying the 
bachelor existence of a retired Army of- 
ficer, a young New York detective trying 
to track down the murderers of his 
father—such is the subject matter of some 
of this week’s thrillers and mysteries. 

“The Rim of Terror” by Hildegarde 
Teilhet is a spy story demonstrating the 
lengths to which totalitarian governments 
will go in order to recapture someone 
who has escaped their control—in this 
case, very far. It revolves around a young 
girl from Vermont driving to Seattle to 
meet her fiancé. Somewhere out West 
she gives a young man a lift and finds 
that he is on the run, with various agents 
of what seems to be the Cominform hot 
on his trail. Before they reach Seattle they 
are fired at, chased, and locked up in 
hotel rooms in a fast-moving but rather 
thin demonstration of some of the meth- 
ods of such governments. Its political 
implications are only suggested, but there 
are enough hints at the ways and means 
of Communist infiltration. 

“Two If by Sea” is quite specific. Rich- 
ard Bax is the pseudonym of Paul Winter- 
ton, a former British newspaper corre- 
spondent in Russia. Marrying Russian 
girls in the flush of war-born Anglo- 
Russian collaboration, and tossed out of 
Russia without their wives when the line 
changes, the two heroes make their way 
to the waters outside Estonia in a sail- 
boat, planning to meet their wives on a 
deserted beach. The complications—the 
Soviet patrol boat, the uniform stolen 
from the Russian colonel, the codes used 
in the news broadcasts from Moscow, and 
the alarming obstacle raised when Zhdan- 
ov himself falls for one of the wives—are 
credible enough; the fortunate coinci- 
dences are sometimes too fortunate. The 
vigilance of the Russians, however, could 
hardly be greater if the two countries 
were at war. 

The same general attitude is expressed 
in Val Gielgud’s “Stalking-Horse.” The 
hero, a rather polite British version of 
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New Ektalite Field Lens under 
ground-glass reflex finder steps 
up viewing brightness 2! times 

over-all— 10 times at the corners. 
1/300 flash shutter. Automatic 
film stop. Twin f/3.5 Lumenized 

lenses. Negatives, 214 x 244. 

With field case, $155. Flasholder, 
$11.08. At your. Kodak dealer’s, 

Eastman Kodak Company, 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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What better way of measuring a 
community’s attitude than by the 
traditionally American method of 
the ballot box? 


In Mississippi the ballot box has 
time and again proven the measure 
of Mississippi’s friendly, coopera- 
tive attitude towards industry. 


Under the state’s exclusive BAWI 
Plan political sub-divisions are 
authorized to vote bonds to purchase 
plant sites and construct buildings 
for new industrial enterprises. 


For industries seeking assurance 
of the people’s attitude here is a true 
test of community interest. Here is 








attitude in action...as shown by 
this typical BAWI Bond election: 


Natchez, Miss.—$300,000 bond 
issue. Site for International 
Paper Co. $20,000,000 plant. 
Vote: 2408 FOR, 68 against 
(January, 1949). Note: In this 
instance election held to deter- 
mine community interest, not 
for financing purposes. 


In Mississippi the exclusive ad- 
vantages of the BAWI Plan are 
supplemented by other major fac- 
tors which influence the selection of 
a desirable plant site. These factors 
are dramatically portrayed in a new 
industrial booklet—“Inside Missis- 
sippi’—available on request. 


For Specific Information as to How Mississippi's BAW! Plan Can Provide a Building 
for Your Industry . . . Call or Write 


MIS 


AGRICULTURAL AND 


State Office Building 





IPPI 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Jackson, Mississippi 


See Mississippi-manufactured products—Mississippi Industrial Exhibit, Ground Floor, 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans. 














Dashiell Hammett’s private detective, is 
hired by a group of racketeers (and 
others) to track down Hitler, if the 
rumors that he is still alive turn out to 
be true. They want various things— 
some personal revenge, some money. Ac- 
companied by a refugee from a concentra- 
tion camp who virtually drags him into 
her bed, pursued by a knife-throwing 
homicidal maniac, and surrounded by 
British agents or ex-agents who have be- 
come grafters or former German officers 
who may have been disloyal to Hitler 
(and who may still be Nazis), he fol- 
lows the rumors through the ruins of 
Berlin and Warsaw and into the slums 
of Vienna. The romantic interludes are 
dubious, and the sentiment is sometimes 
heavy, but the legend of the return of 
the monster gives an air of political sig- 
nificance to an otherwise conventional 
thriller. 

“The Scapegoat,” by Jocelyn Brooke, 
belongs in this list only because it is a 
horror story, a quiet study of terror, 
achieved with almost none of the trap- 
pings of melodrama. The boy who is its 
central character goes to live with his 
uncle when his mother dies. The. time 
is the period before the second world 
war, when the retired officer, failing to 
make his farm pay and drinking a little 
more heavily, is waiting with a kind of 
shamefaced hope for the war to break out. 
Their life together is one of frustration 
and misunderstanding, cumbersome ges- 
tures of affection, a baffled attempt by 
the uncle to harden the terrified child 
by outdoor life, cold baths, and horse- 
back rides—a relationship with homo- 
sexual overtones, never quite vice but 
never quite innocent. The book is prin- 
cipally remarkable for the way the author 
sustains this mood of suspended vice or 
virtue, a long strain of nothing happen- 
ing that grows increasingly tense and cul- 
minates in murder. 

“My Old Man’s Badge” by Ferguson 
Findley has neither political nor psy- 
chological significance; it is simply a 
realistic story about New York City police 
methods. The killer who has murdered 
the father is now threatening the life of 
the son who, working with a squad of 
detectives, follows his trail down to a 
small but growing dope ring on the Bow- 
ery. His operations include working with 
a squad of detectives, posing as a petty 
racketeer, and joining the dope ring, and 
the result, before justice is done, is an 
absorbing and colorful manhunt through 
the slums of New York. (THE Rim or 
Terror. By Hildegarde Teilhet. 250 
pages. Coward-McCann. $2.75. Two Ir 
BY SEA. By Richard Bax. 245 pages. Har- 
pers. $2.50. Sratxinc-Horse. By Val 
Gielgud. 250 pages. Morrow. $2.75. THE 
Scapecoat. By Jocelyn Brooke. 209 pages. 
Harper. $2.50. My Otp Man’s BapcE. 
By Ferguson Findley. 216 pages. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. $2.50.) 
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Washington Post P : The Merserve Collection 


White House facade sketched by its architect, James Hoban, in 1792 Capitol at Lincoln’s first inaugural 





Library of Congress ' Washingion wo 


The Civil War also saw temporary buildings on the Mall Congressional cemetery was too depressing 


Washington Post Photos 


The White House afire in 1929 Dummy guns atop Commerce Building after Pearl Harbor 


Capital Pietures: “Washington, Past and Pres: to today. If the book often seems a hodgepodge of 
ent” (Public Affairs Press, $4.50) is Chalmers historic figures moving against a background of un- 
Roberts's grabbag of Washington scenes, from 1790 comfortable buildings, so often does Washington. 
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Award-winning 
temperature recorder 
uses a Bodine Motor 


A new instrument, the Wheelco Deflection- 
type Temperature Recorder, was recently 
judged one of the five outstanding designs 
of the year in the Bleventh Annual Product 
Design Competition ¢émducted by Electrical 
Manujacturing Magazine. A Bodine fraction- 
al horsepower motor is used to position the 
follow-up arm and pen. This is another of 
the many exacting applications with which 
Bodine motors have become identified. For 
two consecutive years, Bodine motors have 
been used in devices which were selected as 
award winners by Electrical Manufacturing 
Magazine. 


Nearly a half-century of motor experience 
assures you of high-quality, precision-built 
motors of superior dociens if you have a 
fractional horsepower motor application, 
write Bodine Engineers for assistance. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Taxation, The Great Destroyer 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


I’ Governor Dewey had, in 1948, as 
sharply drawn the issue as he has 
in 1950, he would now, as President, 
be in a position to put his ideas into 
action. He and President Truman, in 
their respective messages and as titular 
leaders of their parties, have estab- 
lished lines of disagreement that might 
well give the voters later this year 
something for which they might vote 
with zest and effectiveness. 

They have, whether they 
meant to or not, largely 
drawn the issue on the sub- 
ject of taxes. For unless the 
President develops a means 
of raising more reserves, his 
socialistic programs will be 
meaningless. That is, unless 
he intends to pay for new 
adventures in welfare with 
borrowed money and thus 
adopt deficit spending as a permanent 
policy. For we have only to apply his 
new-found wishing stone to his own 
activities to reveal what might happen 
in A.D. 2000. His method is to apply 
the rate of increase over the past half 
century to the next. Suppose we 
should apply that method of prediction 
to the size of the Federal budget or 
the number of Federal employes. 

Federal expenditures would be 
about $6,000,000,000,000, or six times 
the President’s estimated national 
product. There would be 20,000,000 
civil employes of the Federal govern- 
ment. The national debt would be— 
oh, you figure it out. 

Dewey, however, raises a question 
that bears with great pertinence upon 
longtime trends in government. His 
question deals with the increasing de- 
gree to which the Federal government 
is seizing the tax sources available to 
the states, taking money out of states 
and returning a fraction in the form 
of grants-in-aid. If this increase con- 
tinues, Dewey says, it will “impair the 
sovereignty of a state and deprive it 
of the finances with which to meet its 
own responsibilities.” This is a master- 
piece of understatement. This trend 
would destroy state government. 


EWEY points out that in 1941 the 
Federal government took $1,- 
500,000,000 from New York State in 
taxes and now takes five times as much. 
The Federal government takes eight 
times as much in taxes in New York 


State as does the state itself. Mean- 
while, Dewey continues: “Washington 
moves to lull us into a state of com- 
placency by holding out increased 
Federal grants-in-aid as a substitute 
for our self-determination.” 

In reply to this, the neo-Federalists 
in Washington will say that, since New 
York is a great financial center, it must 
bear a disproportionate burden of Fed- 

eral taxes. But the nation- 
wide situation reveals the 
same dangerous trend of 
grants-in-aid. In 1902 the 
amount of Federal grants- 
in-aid was about $3,000,000. 
It is now, according to 
Dewey, approaching $2,- 
000,000,000. H we were to 
carry the Truman fantasy of 
the year 2000 into this mat- 
ter, we might envision the 
total in that year at $1,300,000,000,000 
in grants-in-aid. 

But let us look at the visible trend. 
According to a tabulation prepared 
by the United States Bureau of. the 
Budget, the total of Federal grants to 
the states for 1930 was $102,608,000. 
In 1940 it was $693,072,000. In 1945 
it was $624,510,000. Then, under post- 
war conditions, it really began to rise, 
until, for the present fiscal year it will 
probably reach the figure mentioned by 
Dewey. 


EWEY approaches this problem, as 
did the Hoover commission, on 
the basis of having the Federal gov- 
ernment relinquish to the states and 
localities sufficient tax sources to per- 
mit them to raise their own money and 
pay for their own services. The gover- 
nor mentions two in particular—gaso- 
line and amusement taxes—which 
should be given to the states. These 
would provide about $1,000,000,000 
which should be cut away from Fed- 
eral grants. Then, the remaining Fed- 
eral grants should be apportioned 
among the states according to “proven 
need and fiscal capacity.” He adds: 
“moving in that direction taxing power 
and self-determination would return 
to most of our states.” 

This is real advice, not only to the 
Republican Party but to everyone who 
fears the danger of centralized govern- 
ment. For, as John Marshall said long 
ago: “The power to tax involves the 
power to destroy.” 








Newsweek, January 16, 1950 


























Now lhknow why Schlitz ts... 
Lhe Beer that made Milwaukee Famous!” 
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LUCKIES PAY MORE 


to give you a finer cigarette! 














Yes, at tobacco auctions Lucky Strike pays millions of 
dollars more than official parity prices for fine tobacco! 






















There’s no finer cigarette in the world today than Lucky 
Strike! To bring you this finer cigarette, the makers of 
Lucky Strike go after fine, light, naturally mild tobacco— 
and pay millions of dollars more than official parity 
prices to get it! So buy a carton of Luckies today. See 
for yourself how much finer and smoother Luckies really 
are—how much more real deep-down smoking enjoyment 
they give you. Yes, smoke a Lucky! You’ll agree it’s a 
finer, milder, more enjoyable cigarette! 





J. WAYNE ADAMS of South Boston, Va., 22 
years an independent tobacco ware- 
houseman, says: “‘I’ve seen the makers of 
Luckies buy fine quality tobacco that makes 
a real smoke!’ Mr. Adams has been a 
Lucky smoker for 15 years. Here’s more 
evidence that Luckies are a finer cigarette! 
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COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


L.9/M.F 7, — Lucky Stuike Meant Fine Tobacco 


So round, so firm, so fully packed——so free and easy on the draw 





